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Denounces Bureaucratic ‘Gooney Bird’ 


BY LARRY BAUMAN 


Campus Editor 


in protest of administrative 
practices and citing ‘bureaucratic 
obfuscation” in its dealings with 
the Board of Studies in Politics on 
this campus, that Board’s 
Chairman John Schaar and Vice- 
Chairman Peter Euben have 
submitted their letters of 
resignation to Vice-Chancellor of 
Social Sciences, Brewster Smith. 

Their resignation follows the 
attempts since last Spring to find 
and fund a replacement for 
Sheldon Wolin who was 


disappointed with UCSC and left 
to teach at Princeton, leaving his 
senior theory position vacant. 

In his attempt to see the position 
filled within Politics or jointly with 
the Board of Philosophy, Schaar 
stated in his letter of resignation 
that “the Board and I had been 
given strong assurances, virtual 
promises (that funds would be 
alloted to the Politics Board for the 
position) and we acted on them. 
Then at the decisive point when 
words were about to become flesh, 
the assurances collapsed.” 

About a year and a half ago, the 


Pilferage Loss of $48,000 


ThreatensBookstore Survival 


BY STEVE SACKS 
Steff Writer 


An enormous rise in pilferage 
and mounting problems involving 
the ordering of books have cause 
high-level discussions about a 
change in the operations or the 
management of the Bay Tree 
Bookstore. 

The Bay Tree suffered a 
pilferage loss of almost $48,000 
last year, its first year in the 
present building. ‘Ihe loss, which 
came as a shock to those currently 
overseeing bookstore operations, is 
more than six times greater than 
the year when the Bay Tree 
operated out of the library. 
in a conference with the 
Chancellor’s advisory Committee 
last. week, Charles .. Gilbert, 
business manager, presented the 
facts of what he terms the 
critical financial position.” 

Three options were offered as 
possibilities for the Bay Tree. One 
was to close the store as soon as 
possible, which would be by June 
30, 1973. Another was to keep the 
store open under _ present 
management with the 
understanding that it would be 
subsidized from student 
registration fees. The last was to 
make another attempt to 
‘contract out’’ the operation to an 
outside firm or to University 
Services Agency. 

Closing the store by the end of 
the academic year would involve 
making a decision by December 
1S. The assets of the Bookstore 
would be liquidated and financing 
arrangements would be negotiated 
with the President’s Office to 
repay loans which were made by 
the Regents at no interest. Local 


bookstores would have to be 
contacted to determine if they 
could provide the textbooks 
required by this campus. 

The Bay Tree is already funding 
its debt out of registration fees so 
the second option would only 
make it official that the Bookstore 
was not a profit-making operation 
and assure students a part of their 
tuition would go to supporting a 
campus bookstore. 

The other option is one that has 
been tried before. When the new 
Bay Tree building was 
constructed, an attempt was made 
to bring in a profit- making book 


company which would manage the _ 


store and pay the University rent. 
Bids were asked and the only letter 
of interest came from the 
University Services - Agency 
(U.S:A.) which’ asked ‘that’ a non- 
profit cooperative be set up which 
would have ‘“‘an advisory council 
made up of students, faculty, and 
administration which would 
determine that over all policies...” 

The immediate managers of 
their proposed operation would be 
Bookshop Santa Cruz. Instead of 
this idea the University decided to 
attempt to run the bookstore at a 
profit, which would enable the 
repayment of loans without 
dipping into registration funds. 
That attempt apparently has failed 
and a decision will now be made as 
to a new course of action. 

U.S.A. is still interested in 
managing the store, according to 
Herb Schmidt, its head. He noted 
his willingness to ‘‘work with the 
administration as long as we could 
be assured that students and 
faculty would be involved.”’ 

Earl Gross, Bay Tree manager, 
sees the store as “providing a great 
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Board of Politics expressed 
support for a graduate program in 
political and social theory, and 
according to Schaar this proposal 
received support from the campus 
Committee on Graduate Studies, 
Chancellor Dean E. McHenry and 
Vice-Chancellor Brewster Smith. 

However, since Wolin’s 
disgruntlement with the 
“intellectual silence” here and his 
subsequent resignation, the 
proposed graduate program could 
not be started without, in the 
words of Schaar, ‘‘a_ person 
comparable to him in experience, 
achievement, and reputation.” 

At this point, the Board of 
Politics recognized the immediate 
need for and urged a replacement 
of the senior theory position in 
Politics but possibly shared with 
Philosophy due to the present 
dearth of funds. 

During May and June Schaar 
and Euben met with Chancellor 
McHenry and Brewster Smith on 
separate occasions to determine 
the possibility of such a 
replacement. 

According to Schaar, the 
outcome of these discussions was 
that “‘if the Board of Politics could 
locate and attract a first-rate 


Senior person in theory, the - 


‘administratin would find the 
resources to make the 
appointment.”’ 

By Monday, October 30, the 
Board was in possession of four 
names who could fill the position, 
and Schaar was designated to ask 
Vice-Chancellor Smith for monies 
to bring them to the campus for 
interviews with faculty and 
students. 


See Page 4 


Negotiations Open For New 


BY MARION LANCASTER 


Staff Writer 


A three-year contract and a one 
year extension with S.A.G.A. 
Foods, Inc. will come to an end as 
of June 30, 1973. A_ food 
committee directed by Charles 
Gilbert, University Business 
Manager, is presently developing 
bid specifications to determine 
what type of food plan will be 
adopted for the next three years. 
These specifications must be 
completed by December 15th and 
the food service chosen by March 
1, 1973. 

The committee is presently 
considering several plans which 
will best fit the needs of the 
students. Items which are now 
under consideration include what 
foods will be served, at what hours, 
and what type of service should be 
maintained. Three plans are 
currently under consideration. 
Plan A is basically the same as our 
present system, except it also 
includes a 78 punch meal ticket. 
Plan B (which includes the punch 
ticket) would allow for a certain 
number of meals per quarter 
based on a coupon system. Plan C 
is currently under development, 
but it would entail a special plan 
for Kresge College alone. 


The current system (Plan A) 
allows a student to eat 100 percent 
of the scheduled meals although 
he only pays for 77 percent of 
these. This is due to the missed 


meal factor which is based on the 


BY GARY KITAHATA 


Staff Writer 


Well, we know that nation-wide 
it was Richard Nixon in a 
landslide. But what of UCSC, that 
bastion of Democratic registrants? 


How did McGovern fare.on the 


Santa Cruz campus? 

Based on semi-official reports 
from the three campus precincts, it 
was a landslide victory for George 
McGovern, of greater magnitude 
than Nixon’s national triumph, 
but on a much smaller scale. 
McGovern took UCSC with 94 
percent, leaving Nixon with 4 
percent. The breakdown was 
McGovern 1647, Nixon 70, Dr. 
Benjamin Spock 23, and John 


Schmitz of the American 
Independent Party 3. 
The . other Democratic 


candidates on the local ticket did 
equally as well on campus, though 
they all lost to Republican 
incumbents in final returns. Julian 
Camacho, running for U.S. 
Congress, hauled in 97 percent of 
the student vote, leaving eventual 
winner Burt Talcott with 2 percent 
and Dr. Stanley Monteith of the 
AIP with 1 percent. Suzanne 
Paizis had 91 percent to Donald 
Grunsky’s 9 percent in the State 
Senate race, and Henry Faitz took 
95 percent of the vote over 
Assemblyman Frank Murphy who 
came in with 5 percent. 

On the city ballot, Measure A, 
which opponents said would have 
disenfranchised new University 
voters, lost on the hill 94 percent to 
6 percent. Citywide the measure 
lost by a more modest margin, 61 
percent to 39 percent. 

UC Santa Cruz _ students 
demonstrated a predictable voting 


average number of meals that a 
student usually misses. Some feel 
that this plan is inequitable, as 
those who miss many meals pay a 
much higher price per meal than 
those who hardly miss any. 

Plan B_ would allow a 
standardized price to be paid’ for 
each meal and the coupons would 
be transferable. Both plans would 
cost approximately the same 
amount. 

Because only 75 of the 324 
projected resident students of 
Kresge College will desire food 
service (the rest have access to 
kitchens), it is difficult to 
determine what type of plan will 
suit their needs. THE Kresge 
dining hall will offer a snack bar 
and a family style restaurant 
facility. The cost of such a small 
operation will run very high. If 
they are included in the total food 
plan with all other colleges, the 
extra cost of their service will be 
forced upon all other colleges to 
pay. However, if they are not 
included, prices at Kresge would 
be excessively high and the Kresge 
student would not have the 
freedom to eat in the other dining 
facilities. Contractors will be 
requested to bid on plans A and B 
both including and excluding 
Kresge College. 

The food committee meets at 
least once a week for two hour 
sessions to discuss these problems. 


In order that all members of the 
campus community might be 
represented, the members are: two 
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tendency on the state propositions, 
in the best  liberal-radical 
tradition. The death penalty was 
trashed 94 percent to 6 percent, 
and the anti-obscenity measure 
was drummed out soundly 98 
percent to 2 percent. The 


_.Marijuana initiative was 96 


percent yes, 4 percent no, while the 
Coastal Zone Act was confimed by 
a 99 percent to 1 percent tally. 
Proposition 22, the Agricultural 
Labor Relations Act, was voted 
down 97 percent to 3 percent. 

There are three precincts on 
campus made up wholly of 
University residents. The College 
V-Kresge, Cowell-Stevenson, and 
Crown-Merrill precints all voted 
substantially the same, with no 
significant differences. 

So, armed with these figures, 
one might think we’ve really got 
something here. Solid student 
voting solidarity seems evident 
everywhere. The question arises: 
how much power do these figures 
represent? 

The answer is none, or very 
little. UCSC has only 1750 voters 
who voted as compared to a county 
turnout of 71,394; only 3 precincts 
out of 166 in Santa Cruz County. 
The campus vote was not a factor 
in any of the local elections. There 
simply weren’t enough of us. Even 
City Measure A would still have 
been defeated if the student vote 
were subtracted. 

It should be noted that the 1750 
voter figure for UCSC is not 
completely valid as to voter 
strength. Many students live off- 
campus, many filed absentee 
ballots, some are under-age, and 
some don’t care (and some 
students are anarchists who don’t 
vote because of moral reasons). 


Food Service 


bursars, Robert Scott (Cowell) and 
Len Armstrong (Kresge); one 
faculty member, Edward Franks 
(College V); four students, David 
Amkraut (Merrill), Mary Doyle 
(College V), Mark Nilson (Crown), 
and Kirk Thomas (Stevenson); and 
three administrators, Charles 
Gilbert (Business), Wayne Ove 
(Purchasing), and Jerry Walters 
(Housing). 

Each of the student members 
have shown strong interest in these 
negotiations and were chosen by 
their college. All suggestions are 
welcome at this crutial period 
before specifications are finally 
determined and should be directed 
to any of these members. 


Study at 
The Professional 
Art School 


Academy of 
Art College 
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BY MARY BETH LIBBEY 


Managing Editor 


A coalition of eleven groups in 
the Chicano community of 
Watsonville was formed recently in 
an attempt to strengthen the unity 
in the Chicano community and 
secure resources to bring about 
change in the political and social 
institutions which directly affect 
members of that community. 

La Coalicion was formed last 
summer to help in re-establishing 
ties among Chicano political, 
educational, and social 
organizations which had been 
broken during disputes with the 
Community Action Board of Santa 
Cruz County; the local Office of 
Economic Opportunity agency. 

Disagreements arose among 
members of the Watsonville 
community when C.A.B. 
announced plans for an Area 
Service Center for the whole 
county using data and ideas 
gendered by Comunidad 
Organizada para Educacion 
(C.O.P.E.) who had made their 
own plans for such a neighborhood 
center in Watsonville. 

Chicano leaders realized at this 
time that a  broadly-based 
organization would help in 
assuring Watsonville poor people 
of input in any project proposed by 
C.A.B. or other agencies in the 
future and La Coalicion was 
formed. 

The organizations which make 
up the coalition are: Trabajadores 
Adelant, Registracion Adelante, 
Cooperative Campesina, 

Watsonville Area Service Center, 
Sociedad Guadalupana, Fiestas 
Patrias, El Noticiero (newspaper 
printed in Spanish which covers 
events in the Pajaro Unified 
School District), Comunidad 
Organizada Para Educacion 
(C.O.P.E.), C.O.P.E. Child Care 
Center, the G.I. Forum, and 
Padres de Familia. 

These groups are involved in 
ongoing community organizing 
and action to implement changes 
‘in aspects of education, 
employment practices, voter 
registration, and welfare policies 
in order to improve conditions 
within the community and 


increase responsiveness in the 
agencies which serve Chicanos. 

La Coalicion proposes to 
combine these efforts to bring 
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about “A more satisfying life” and 
“real local liberty.”” The belief of 
the founders of La Coalicion is 
that ‘“‘self-rule in areas of 
economic, political, and social 
life...begins with the direct 
democratic control of, and 
responsibility for all community 
projects, programs and activities 
by the people whom these are 
intended to serve.” 

At present a planning staff is 
mapping Watsonville and the 
surrounding South County into 
four neighborhood areas and one 
“at Large’ area. Each area will 
elect a council which will assign an 
organizer who will be responsible 
to the Board and will carry out 
organizing activities there. The 
central board for La Coalicion will 
be composed of one representative 
from each of the area councils. 


The basis for all Coalicion 
action and decision-making will 
rest with the membership through 
the concilio and board structure. 
The area organizers are described 
as ‘‘the key here, maintaining and 


Watsonville Chicanos Form Coalition 


continuing dialogue with area 
residents and their councils.” 

In the first year La Coalicion 
will concentrate on building 
support for the proposed projects 
and have already joined with the 
Watsonville Area Service Center in 
applying for a $95,000 federal 
grant. If the proposal is accepted, 
the money received will be used for 
the following tasks: 1) to build and 
strengthen La Coalicion with the 
help of salaried organizers; 2) to 
plan and operate a community 
service center which would provide 
office space under one roof for all 
the various services used primarily 
by poor people; and 3) to employ a 
small planning staff whose job will 
be to develop community projects 
and locate funding resources 
needed based on ideas and 
suggestions from members of the 
coalition. 

Any organization or individual 
interested in learning more about 
ongoing projects or future plans of 
La Coalicion should contact 
Teresa Montoya, Chairwoman, 
Box 380, Stevenson College. 


CHE To Unify Chicanos 
Interested In Health Fields 


BY GARY KITAHATA 


Staff Writer 


“I saw the need was there,’’ says 
Crown College sophomore Antonio 
Velasco, “‘and that’s why CHE was 
formed.” CHE means Chicanos 
for Health Education, and the 
organization was started by 
Antonio this quarter to unify all La 
Raza interested in the health 
fields. 


“The need is for Chicanos to 
work together as a cohesive group, 
tutoring when necessary,” quoted 
Velasco from the group’s official 
Statement of Intention as a 
registered UC organization. 
“There ‘is information to be 
gathered as to the different 
academic and financial programs 
of the university, state, and junior 
college campuses, concerning the 
medical and health sciences 
professions.” 


This information is not 
restricted to the Santa Cruz 
campus. “We would like to 
establish a liason between 


neighboring high schools or 
colleges that do not have 
organizations such as CHE, or 
help them form their own group,”’ 
said Velasco. 


Another goal of CHE is to work 
in community projects, such as the 
clinic in Berkeley staffed by CHE 
members at that UC campus. 
“The Cowell Extramural Program 
sends pre-med volunteers to a 
Comprehensive Health Clinic in 
South Carolina,’’ Velasco 
explained. ‘We'd like to set up 
something like that at Alviso.” 
Alviso is a Chicano community 
just outside of San Jose. 


Anyone interested in CHE 
should contact Antonio Velasco at 
Crown College, Vox 459. 


BY JOHN CHASE 
City Editor 


“It was a hard life, it was a good 

life,’ said historian Spedding 
Calciano in tribute to the 
Victorian Pioneers of Santa Cruz. 
It was a comment expressive of the 
general climate of the Oct. 28-9 
University Extension Seminar in 
Victoriana. 

The simpler, more direct, : 
nineteenth centrury was presented 
in refreshing contrast to the 
ambiguity and tension of today. 

Over 200 participants listened to 
some 17 experts deliver brief talks 
on a variety of subjects, ranging 
from the business life of the 19th 
century, to Charlie Parkhurst, the 
county's most honored 
transvestite. The class, an 
exploration of the Victorian 
experience in Santa Cruz, was 
coordinated by Robert Haas, 
director of the Arts and 
Humanities division of the 
U.C.L.A. University Extension. 
Appropriately enough for 
Halloween, the class was held in 
the large lecture hall at classroom 
Unit One, with its pumpkin 
orange and midnight-black seats. 

The two day program was 
divided into a Saturday seminar 
and a Sunday tour of 10 of the 
grandest Victorian mansions left 
in Santa Cruz. The seminar was 
broken up into six general subject 

areas. They were; “the Cultural 
Life of Santa Cruz in the Victorian 
Era’, ‘‘Writers, Poets and 
Painters of the Santa Cruz 
Victorian Scene”, ‘The Eminent 
Victorians of Santa Cruz’, “Santa 
Cruz Architectiure Then’, 
“Preserving our Architectural 
Heritage”, and “Considerations 
for the Future.” 

Some of the ‘‘Eminent 
Victorians’ discussed included, 
Cowell, Moutain Charley, Charlie 
Parkhurst, the Castro Family and 
Major McGlaughlin. Margeret 
Koch, historical writer for the 
Sentinel! spoke about IMivuitam 
Charley and Charlie Parkhurst 
both. Of Mountain Charley she 
said “He may be the only 
Californian who engaged in hand 
to hand combat with a grizzly and 
lived to tell the tale.” Charlie’s full 
name was Charles Henry 
McKernan, and he lived near 
Summit Road and Highway 17. 
He charged toll on the road that 
ran across his property, which 
“followed an ancient Indian trail 
along the ridge.” Mountain 
Charley was nearly killed by a 
battle with a she-bear. A Mexican 
silver dollar had to be hammered 
out to cover the resulting hole in 
his head. After suffering from 
headaches for awhile his wound 
was re-examined and it was tound 
that there was a wad of hair lodged 
next to his brain. ‘He always wore 
a black hat to cover his siler skull 
and pulled it low to cover his 
missing eye.” 

The other Charlie, Charlie 
Darkey Parkhurst, ran away from 
a Massachusetts orphanage as a 
child. In California, he became a 
‘master coachman’’- and lost one 
eye from a horse kick, for which 
he received the title, “one-eyed 
Charlie.” Charley was surprised 
early on the run in the Mother 
Load by a highwayman. On the 
next run Charley had a sixshooter 
on the box beside him, and the 
next day ‘Sugarfoot’, a notorious 

_ outlaw was found on the road.” 
The real surprise came after 
Charlie’s death, thought, ‘As 
friendly hands prepared the 
remains for their last home, the 
discovery was made that the body 
was unmistakably that of a well- 
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scarcely be believed by persons 
who knew Charley Parkhurst for a 
quarter of a century” her obituary 
in the ‘‘Pajaronian”, read. _ It 
wondered aloud ‘‘What reason 
was there that led this woman to 
exist so many years in such strange 
guise? Was she disgusted with the 
trammels that surrounded her 
sex? Whatever her motivations, 


_» Charley, because she was disguised 


as a man became the fist woman to 
vote in the United States on 
November 3, 1868. 

Pat Wilkinson, owner of Santa 
Cruz’ most distinguished mansion 
“The Palais Monte Carlo”, or 
“Golden Gate Villa”, as it is 
variouly termed, spoke on_ its 
builder, Major Frank W. 
McLaughlin. “He was a noted 
mining engineer and a figure in 
California politics, being urged to 
run for Governor at one time, 
which honor he refused.” Read a 
Senunei article about him by 
Margaret Koch. The Major got 
in over his head in a project to 
divert the Feather river so that the 
gold left on its bottom could be 
sifted out, at a cost of 12 million 
dollars. But the forty-niner gold 
miners had gotten there first-- the 
river had been diverted some fifty 
years before. Thomas Edison, an 
acquaintance of the major (who 
also knew Teddy Roosevelt) strung 
up electric lights so the men could 
work at night to avoid the 
dehabilitating daytime heat. 
“Some people thought he had 
pulled a fast one’ Mrs. 
Wilkinson commented, 
“the didn’t have any stock in the 
company but did draw a large 
salary from it. But, I don’t think 
this is true.” In 1907 after this 
financial fiasco had broken his 
spirit, as had the death of his wife, 
he drank a “poison cocktail” and 
shot his daughter Agnes. He left a 
note for somenone to find, reading 
‘please put our old cat out of her 
misery.” 

Elizabeth Calciano spoke on 
Henry Cowell, who owned the land 
that U.C.S.C. and Henry Cowell 
State Redwood Park now occupy. 
Born in 1819 in Massachusetts he 
came out west in 1849-1850. He 
was involved in a drayage business 
in San Francisco that brought in 
revenue, interested him most, such 
as the Santa Cruz ranch with its 
lime production, dairying and 
herds of cattle. 

He was “not really liked by the 
townspeople - he was too shrewd to 


be liked.” : 
Henry and Alice Cowell had five 


;children, Samuel, Isabella, Helen, 
Agnes, and Ernest. Ernest was 
the only one to marry. The union 
was against the family wishes and — 
Ernest was briefly ostracized. He 

“returned to the family fold sans 
bride. Agnes was killed picking 
wild flowers when her horse-drawn 
buggy hit a rock and she was 
thrown out. Isabella and Helen 
lived together, recluses until 
Helen’s death in 1932, on an 
Atherton estate. When her sister’ 
died, Isabella had the house torn . 
down and left the ruins behind a 
padlocked fence. Henry died’ in 
the family’s San Francisco home 
on Jackson Street, three years 
before the great earthquake, in 
1903. His son, Samuel, lived well 
into his 90’s. When he died in the 
Cowell mansion in 1955, Samuel 
left an estate valued at more than 
14 million dollars. But, before his 
death, and afterwards through the 
Cowell Foundation, he bequeathed 
many gifts to his fellow 
Californians. He gave the State 
1,600 acres of prime land for the 
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IS HITCH GOING OUT? 


BY STEVE SACKS 


Specuation in the Los Angeles 
Times and in the San Francisco 
Chronicle has it that a move will be 
made today or tomorrow at the 
Regent’s meeting in San Francisco 
to oust University President 
Charles J. Hitch. 

What apparently has triggered 
the speculation is a planned but 
unusual appearance before the 
Regents’ Finance Committee by 
Verne Orr, state finance 
director. Orr’s appearance will be 
the first by a finance director since 
1967, just a few weeks before the 
Regents fired Clark Kerr, 
president before Hitch. 

Surveys of how the Regents 


would vote on such a move seem to 
show that votes to support the 
ouster are lacking. Thirteen votes 
would be needed to fire Hitch as 
there are 24 voting members of the 
Board. Eight votes seem solidly in 
Hitch’s corner. There are 
five members regarded 
as undecided and of 
these Hitch’s opponents would 
have to obtain three votes. This 
does not appear likely. 

If there is a plan to fire Hitch no 
one who might be involved is 
commenting on it. Orr denied his 
appearance has anything to do 
with such a move. Instead, he said 
he will explain why he does not 
believe UC needs all of the money 
it requested from the state. He will 
also touch upon enrollment, 


library policy, and faculty work 
load. These have been 
topics for critical Finance 
Department Audit reports in the 
past. 

Most definitely on the agenda 
for the meeting than the Hitch 
question, are items dealing with 
the Educational Opportunity 
Program (EOP), the number of 
hours faculty spend in the 
classroom, the possibliity of a 90- 
inch telescope being built in 
cooperation with the University of 
Wisconsin and the National 
Aeronautics Space Administration 
(NASA), and the acquiring of more 
land under the University’s 
Natural Land and Water Reserve 
System. 
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Schaar’s Resignation 


From Page 2 


On October 31, Schaar was 
assured by Smith that travel 
money was available for two or 
three of the candidates, so Schaar 
contacted Richard Wasserman 
from UCLA and John O’Neil from 
Toronto to visit the campus. 

However, the next day, Smith 
informed Schaar that he had 
received a memo from the 
Chancellor casting doubt on any 
possibility of a senior appointment 
in theory for Politics. By November 
2, this doubt had become a firm 


Schaar then cancelled the visits 
of Wasserman and O’Neil. 

“The withdrawal of promises 
shocked me,”’ reads Schaar’s seven 
page letter. ‘“The manner in which 
the revocation was made suggested 
insensitivity and even contempt 
toward the Board of Politics and 
its Chairman. 

“Such actions are unacceptable 
among colleagues and disastrous 
as a mode of governance...and 
must eventually turn citizens into 


docile but more or less sullen 


subjects. 
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‘‘Nowhere else have I seen a 
faculty, myself included, run so 
fast to stay in place. Busy with 
trivia, ensnared by rules, buffeted 
by every gust of passion and 
political pressure, blind to 
fundamental questions’ of 
educational quality and 
direction—that is educational 
policy at Santa Cruz. 

“The institution is dangerously 
like the fabulous gooney bird who, 
when confused, flies faster and 
faster in tighter and tighter circles 
until its nose is buried in its ass 
and it crashes.” 

Ending his letter of resignation 
addressed to Brewster Smith, 
Schaar said, “I cannot play the 
role that I and others thought I 
could and I believe that my 
resignation now will save you and 
the Board trouble in the long run. 

“I fear I lack the virtues needed 
for the Charimanship. I know I 
lack the stomach for it.” 

Both Schaar and _ Euben 
presented their letters at a special 
meeting of the Politics Board 
which was attended by 
Professors Elliott, Euben, Gruhn, 
Lamb, Larkin, Marcum, 
McConnell, Schaar, and Thomas, 
this resolution was approved and 
attached to the letters: 

“The Board of Studies of 
Politics profoundly resents the 


' necessity for the resignation of its 


Chairman and _ Vice-Chairman. 
The Board considers their action 
fully justified and believes that the 
stated grounds for it raise basic 
questions which this institution 
must face.” 

In support of its Board of 
Studies, the Politics students have 
stated their concurrance with the 
above statement in a petition 
circulated on campus this week. 

In that petition, it was stated 
that ‘‘the recent decision to deny a 
senior faculty appointment in 
political theory is an unfortunate 
example of administrative rule by 
fiat.” 

“The Administration had _ its 
own list of priorities and they 
expected that they would be 
accepted without consultation of 
clear explanation.” 

Peggy Hart, a representative of 
the Politics students to the Board 
also had some comments to make: 

“It’s really crucial that students 
of this campus understand how it 
runs. The myth that UCSC is a 
sanctuary for cooperation, good- 
will, and quality education must 
be purged. Pacification, not 
freedom is the result of our 
plethora of ‘innovative’ classes. 
We've kidded ourselves too long. 

‘In this case the Administration 
was not up-front about its 
priorities. The flexibility which 
feels like freedom is really a lack of 
candor and cooperation among the 
parties about the real limitations 
that exist. Don't forget that the 
political and monetary situation in 
California affects UCSC as well as 
the whole University. 

“What the incident in the 


Politics Board really shows is that 
the faculty are as crippled as we 
are when they care for what they 
teach more than for how it is 
administered."’ 


In a memo addressed to 
Brewster Smith, Chancellor 
McHenry said, ‘‘I do not believe 
that either ‘promises’ or ‘virtual 
promises’ of a senior academic 
appointment can be made even 
now by a responsible 


administrative officer. Warm 


‘ See Page 15, 
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MICHAEL QUIJADA: 
: Santa Cruz 
: — — Producer-Choreographer 


0 
of BY JIMM CUSHING AND brought up, I was like the second 
d eneration here. 
al DARA SIMON : My Dad went away to the 
Dara Simon and I were talking University of Arizona and my 
ly about Boys in thé Band with Mom did too. They came back to 
0, Michael Quijada one Saturday Nogales Arizona, got married, and 
id night at dinner and Dara came up - | was raised in an environment 
2S with the idea of interviewing him that was basically that all 
5S for the City on a Hill Press . Mexicans that belonged to that 
The next Wednesday, after I'd area were Doctors, lawyers, 
mn been up all night shooting pool dentists, y'know, Rodriguez, 
h, and playing blackjack, we turned == Gonzalez, etc. It’s still the same 
e on a borrowed tape recorder and = way. 
I asked Michael the first question And so my father, being in 
Ly from a sheet of fourteen. Half an business, was transferred to 
id hour and ‘a dozen stories later California. | was maybe 6 years old 
n. Michael had answered six of the and all of a sudden when I got here 
d questions without our having to = | had this heavy trip laid on me 
I ask them, and captivated us both that I went to school, and of course 
with his charm. The rest of the here we were tri-linguals; I have a 
n two-hour chat went like a breeze, _ brother and 2 sisters and when we 
al and here it is, with only the most went over to my grandmother's 
rd basic editing. house on my mother’s side we 
Dy For those who haven’t met spoke Portuguese, and when we 
n, Michael Quijada [or don’t know went over to my grandmother’s 
Dy who he is], he is a College 5 senior —_ house on my father’s side we spoke 
S, who choreographed Guys and = Spanish. 
id Dolls in May and is directing Boys J: You still speak those 
in the Band, which opens tonight languages? 
of at the Barn Theatre. Guys and M: Right. At home my mother 
e Dolls was a phenomenal artistic insisted we speak English because 
ts and financial success, and Boys when we went to school she didn’t 
n. has been all but sold out for weeks. want us to have an_ accent 
n But the best way to know Alright. Well, when we moved to | 
le Michael, short of meeting him or California, people would ask me 
ic scoring a ticket to Boys is to read = ‘What are you?” When I started 
n what he says about himself and his = elementary school, y'know, I 
art. would say I’m from Nogales 
of : Arizona and I’m Mexican and they 
ye Jimm: Here we are on a happy, = would say, “Oh, you can’t be 
1e sunny, stoned Wednesday Mexican because you don’t look 
yn morning, Dara Simon and Jimm like one, because you don’t act like 
i, Cushing, the John and Yoko of — one.” And this was very heavy on 
d College 5, talking with Michael me. 
a Quijada...uhm...Michael, where J: Yes, very restrictive, very 
in are you from, what kind of a pidgeon-holing. 
te background do you have, and M: Exactly. And, so my Mom 
vy more precisely, how do you think — being one of the most beautiful 
this has influenced your work up _ people I know, she and my Dad 
ts to the present moment? also, | would come home and ask ‘When they see you they think 
ey Mike: Well, I was born in them, “Why is there this disdain, that you belong to this type of 
ye Nogales, Nogales Arizona, and my this ugliness toward the Mexican people. Michael, you are no better 
of family comes from Nogales people?”” And so my Mother said than these people or no less than 
Arizona.-1 am from a Mexican- ‘Michael, just remember this: these people, just that these people 
of American background meaning don’t ever feel you are better than happen to be unfortunate because 
rd that when you are from Nogales anyone else, and don’t ever feel they came from Mexico, came up 
e: Arizona you can be anywhere from that you are less than anyone else __ here, their main goals were to get a 
ts Polish to Portuguese to Spanish. and you'll always be able to get wrist-watch and maybe a pair of 
it My great grand-parents came along with everyone.” At that time khaki pants (at the time).”” This 
a from Spain and my other great it didn’t make a lot of sense but it | was in the *S0’s. 
d- grand-parents on my mother’s side was all that I needed. Just like I J: You’re a child of the 40's... 
st came from the Azores, the islands can remember when I asked my M: Naw, the late 40’s, "49. And 
ot right off of Portugal. Dad where I came from (I was 4 _ then I grew up in the S0’s, so I was 
ur There they worked their way up years old), and he said, “Well, you _ able to understand this particular 
S. from Central America and when came from your mommy's phase of them, of the Mexican- 
g. they got to Nogales Arizona, which tummy.” That's all it took. Americans. But nevertheless it 
yn was still part of Mexico, they So to understand a little more _ stifled me. 
ts » settled there. They were about it, my mother took us to the My sisters, finstance, were like 
oh sheepherders, and then they were fields, and showed us where the taking singing and dancing, and 
of there for the Gadsen Purchase and migrant workers were, what the when they got to high-school they 
he consequently that was where the quote-unquote Chicanos were— = were majorettes, pom-pom girls, 
ns Quijadas settled. So, when I was _ braceros, wetbacks. And she said See Page 6 
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From Page 5 
homecoming queen. My brother 
was a football player. I went on the 
Junior High & was Vice President. 
From there I proceed to go on to 
be,uh...I’m sounding terribly 
egotistical, aren’t I? 

J: No, go on right ahead. 

M:But this will maybe help you 
to understand me a little better. 

Dara: Involved in school... M: 
Yes, very involved in school, and I 
really enjoyed it. I was always 
encouraged at home to do what I 
felt was creative, to do what I felt 
was right. So the fact that I was 
Chicano, Mexican, never entered 
my mind because I had always felt 
that I am first an American 
citizen, otherwise I wouldn’t even. 
be here. Just what my heritage is, 
even the fact that I am Spanish 
and Portuguese, I’ve always felt a 
kindling toward the MEXICANS 
OR TOWARDS THE Chicanos 
because I was raised in that area. 
So the reason I say all that is so 
perhaps you can understand my 
way of thinking a little bit better. 

When I proceeded in my 
growing up I had many many 
many growing experiences. I was a 
cubscout, boyscout, the usual trip. 
I discovered I loved to play 
baseball, football but I also 
realized that I wanted to dance 
and I wanted to sing and I 
WANTED TO PLAY THE 
PIANO. 

J: Body knowledge has always 
been important to you. 

M: For sure. So my Mother and 
my Dad always encouraged it. “If 
you want to do it, son, go do it.” 
Y’know? I wanted to take tap- 
dancing lessons, so when I was 9 
years old I was taking tap. All of a 
sudden I found that a lot of the 
things that were very hard for 
some people to me came easily. 
This is always true in reverse, and 
other things, like trigonometry and 
physics, I was taking when I was a 
senior and hated. But I took it 
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cause it was so-called ‘‘college- 
prep” and I HAD TO PREPARE 
FOR COLLEGE! 

Right, well um I just proceeded 
to follow my instincts and took 
advantage of...1 come from 
Fresno, California, which 
everybody says FRESNO!? 
Y’know. What they don’t realize is 
that William Saroyan’s from there, 
Thomas Seaver, let’s see who 
else...Chuck Connors..um... 

D: It’s an artistic community. 

M: It’s really an artistic 
community. 

J: Did you have lot of Armenian 
friends? 

M: Lots of Armenian friends. I 
was exposed to lots of Armenians, 
lots of Jewish friends and I was 
really funny. I grew up (when we 
moved to Fresno) in a big Jewish 
community, so like I used to fast 
on Yom Kippur, y’know? And it 
was this sort of thing—constant, 
constant exposure to many many 
different types of people. And I 
always kept that thing in mind. 
‘“‘Never feel you are better than 
anybody, and that you are less 
than anyone.” And it always kept 
me going. So, as far as my family 
goes it was basically my 
upbringing. 

Fresno’s not culturally deprived. 
And Harris, married to Joan Baez, 
lived down the street from where I 
lived, and when I was a little kid I 
used to idolize him, y’know, 
because he was really like our 
“Golden Boy” of Fresno. And then 
he went on later to Stanford and of 
course we know his story, right? 
But of course he’s grown and 
developed into what he wanted to 
do. 

I saw Fresno as a place to grow 
and | utilized what it had. We have 
a civic ballet, we have a Fresno 
community theater, we have a light 
opera, we have an_ opera 
association, Fresno art museum; 
name it, we got it. So I was 
constantly getting exposed to all 


.these different things. I got very 


involved in children’s theater so 
pretty soon I began to write my 
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own. I didn’t like what they were 
doing, so I wrote a rock version of 
Cinderella... 

J: Wow! 

M: Choreographed it and 
directed it... 

J: 1950°s? 

M: No, this was in the early 60’s. 

J: When the Beatles were just 
coming out. 

M: Yeah, right. So I did it and 
the kids just loved it. I did a rock 
version of the Pied Piper. It cost 85 
dollars to put together and by the 
time it opened and closed at the 
convention center, the Community 
theater had grossed something like 
9 thousand dollars. And again I 
was encouraged’ by _ the 
community, like Gordan Goady, to 
develop my talents. I was never 
stifled. 

So, anyway, I went through that 
trip in High school and of course 
at the time when you are a yell- 
leader, when you are a V.P, when 
you are this, when you are that, 
you head has a tendency to swell, 
and you are not aware of it. And if 
people can realize this, later on, 
it’s to their advantage. 

Well, I thought I could do no 
wrong, at the time, so I applied to 
University of the Pacific and got 
accepted. And I went to the 
University of the Pacific, but, what 
happened was that I wasn’t 
prepared to cope with the school 
situation because I was having so 
much fun on the outside. So I 
really blew it. as I was flunking 
out. And right at that time was 
when Johnson was getting ready to 
draft 300,000 troops in Vietnam 
and I was just barely 18, I had just 
barely turned 18. And they said we 
need 300,000 troops in Vietnam, 
whammo, and I didn’t get a 
deferment. My Dad said, ‘‘Well if 
you're going to do that at U.O.P., 
why don’t you just come to Fresno 
City College?” Well, in the 
intermittance of a week, I got my 
draft note.. and I had to report for 


uh... 

J: Oh, shit! 

M: For my phys...they took me 
on the spot, and they sent me to 


' Fort Ord. Right. So I took this 


battery of tests; I was supposed to 
go into Intelligence; I went to AIT 


| and they wanted to send me to the 
Language Institute. 


D: Did they want to teach you 
Vietnamese? 

M: No, I don’t know what 
language they had in mind. They 


. wanted to send me to. the 


Language Institute because they 
found out I was proficient in 3 
languages. I can read ‘em and 
write ‘em. And of course they find 
out everything—who your great- 


See Page 12 
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HOW TO GET BOOKED 
IN SANTA CRUZ 


BY SANDY GINSBURG , 


A large part of this university is classes and a large part of classes is 
books. Books have to be bought somewhere. What follows is a look at 
some of Santa Cruz’ book stores and some of the good and bad points of 
each. \ 
_ The first most otvious place to consider is Bay Tree. The new 
improved Bay Tree is pretty much like the old one. Downstairs are. all 
sorts of things that studerits are supposed to want or have indicated that 
they do want. And upstaits are the textbooks which always seem much 
more expensive than they should be. Actually the Bay Tree gets the 
textbooks and the standard 20 percent discount and sells them at list 
price. They would like to be able to sell them cheaper but since the Bay 
Treehas opened, they have been operating at a loss. A large factor in this 
loss has been the huge rate of student ripoffs and also a lot of things that 
the bookstore carries that the students have shown an interest in but have 
not paid for themselves (i.e. records, personal items). The Bay Tree often 
cannot send back their textbooks to the publishers, they must sell them 
later at a loss. They also give full cash refunds at the beginning of the 
quarter. All of this does not add up to big bucks for the book store. 

If you are looking for glossies (glossy books, glossy pictures, glossy 
anything), Plaza Books ’n Stuff is your place to go. My impression as I 
walked in was of shiny shiny shiny. Actually it is a useful place to go if 
you are looking for a gift for a not-so-close friend and have nothing in 
particular in mind. They seem to specialize in lots of stuff and not so 
many books. The books the store has are racks of science fiction, 
westerns, sensuously involved novels and even a rack aimed for a student 
of the UCSC genre (a suspicious collection combining Norman Mailer- 
George Jackson type ‘relevant’ literaturé with The Happy Hooker and 
Any Woman Can). There are several tables filled with hardbound books, 
mainly pictorial histories of unusual un-useful bits of Americana 
(Pictorial History of the Carousel; The Lost Days of Sawmilling). Often 
these books are those which you might want to leaf through but never 
think of buying, cofisidering that most hard bound books go for at least 
ten dollars a shot. The other books in the store mostly fall into the 
touchy-feely category of sexy psychology and cookbooks with the 
exception of one corner which has some serious literature and social 
science. I met a TA from a history class in there and he said that Plaza 
was a fairly good place to find introductory history books so they do carry 
some academic-type books. 

The woman working at the counter told me that they carry ‘‘One of 
Everything” so I will leave it at that. 

The most well-attended book store in town is Bookshop Santa Cruz. 
When you walk into this ‘“‘book shop,” the biggest in Santa Cruz, you 
have the feeling that you are in a real place. There’s art on the walls and 
sweet soft music playing in the background. In fact, according to the 
fellow in charge, the feeling that Bookshop Santa Cruz was a place to go 
had gotten a little out of hand. There used to be several used couches in 
the middle of the store where you could sit down and read. These have 
disappeared, and in their place are some varnished book shelves filled 
with piles of arty type books on cooking, weaving and gardening. It seems 
that some street people had used these couches to crash on during the 
day. According to this fellow: this was interesting for about a week, then 
it became boring very quickly. He is, he added, certainly in favor of 
having a place for people to sit down and read a book but he personally 
was in favor of wooden stools. When I weakly protested that this might 
be going a little too far, he reminded me that a little pressure on the rear 
end helped one to stay awake and besides monks don’t sleep on boards 
for nothing. 

There are still some fairly nice chairs in Bookshop Santa Cruz and it 
does have the largest selection, though the prices are not notably low. If 
we are to believe the fellow at the cash register, it also has the largest 
selection of children’s literature on the west coast. There are books on 
just about every sort of subject and possibly a larger selection of touchy- 
feely literature than Plaza. 

Bookshop Santa Cruz offers a 10 percent discount on selected 
textbooks every quarter. They say that they get the books at a regular 20 
percent discount and that the money that they receive just covers costs. 
They consider it a public service since a large portion of their clientele is 
from the university. They do not give cash refunds on their textbooks. 
Note: Bay Tree claims that they send all of their information to 
Bookshop Santa Cruz but that the latter does not always return the favor. 

For those who do not want to pay the inflated true-to-life prices of 
Plaza or Bookshop Santa Cruz, there is an alternative. Nestled between 
the spheres of influence of County Bank and Longs Drugs is Logos Book 
store. Though only three years old, Logos is a Santa Cruz tradition. 


See Page 7 
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Logos is as subdued as Plaza is glossy. On walking in, one sees shelves 
that.reach to the sky filled with used books. A friend of mine once said 
that Logos is filled with “books you read once and throw away” but this 
remark ‘side, the store is filled with a substantial number of works in 
philosophy, literature, social science and psychology; books which you 
probably find nowhere else except for the more sterile world of a library. 
It’s a good place to buy books you need for classes. 

Logos is almost entirely filled with books bought from individuals who 
bring them in, though their stock has been augmented by a few buying 
trips. They usually pay one-third the list price of a book in cash or half 
the price in trade. The average Logos selling price is about two-thirds the 
list price. According to the man at the counter, the store makes enough 
money to pay the rent and there is no recognizable problems in ripoffs. 

Logos also carries used records. 

One of the newest book stores in town is Shalom books on Laurel 
Street. In the small storefront next to the now-defunct Camacho 
headquarters, the windows are so filled with assorted graffiti (Nixon 
campaign slogans, odd pictures, photographs with arty mystic sayings) 
that it is nearly impossible to see in. Inside, the tiny room is literally filled 
with piles and piles of used books. Books on the floor, books stacked on 
the couch in the middle of the room and books piled in bins on either side 
of the room. 

Lou is the proprietor of Shalom books. A familiar figure on qd 
campus. A round, dark bearded man, he is 
almost always seen dressed in a plaid kilt and an old hat with ‘Shalom’ 
knit across the band. He grumbled at me as I wandered around the room 
being amazed at the jumble of books. Was there very much organization 
to these piles? Lou told me that he knew what was there but of course he 
didn’t know where everything was, because the only people who did were 
in insane asylums anyway. All of the books, he said, came from various 
places—but it didn’t matter, really—because all books came from 
heaven. 

Shalom Books is an amazing collection of hardbound and paperbacks 
books, though Lou told me that he was getting rid of all the paperbacks 
and replacing them with children’s books. Anyone needing an old book 
that is nowhere else to be found—this is the place. 

The Bayside Book Store, located on North Pacific, is a different sort of 
book store, in that most of their business is not from off the street. It is a 
small shop and the inside resembles a small branch of a public library— 
not too many books but very good quality. Their main business is mostly 
selling to libraries across the nation or locating rare books for people. 
They specialize in out of print or signed books which are in demand by 
book collections.’ They have an especially good selection of anthropology 
books. 

To supplement the bookstores there is always the Santa Cruz public 
library 

According to the head librarian, it is used very heavily by university 
students. It is especially useful if you are trying to find out information 
that would be of interest to the general populace rather than the more 
sophisticated university audience. I did a paper last year on the rather 
un-esoteric subject of World War II, and found the library very helpful. 
And face it, the University Library does not carry Readers Digest or 
Good Housekeeping. The head librarian also gave me a rousing 
lecture— how bad the ripoffs are from the public library and how the 
books always turn up in dorm rooms. Bring back your library books! 


GARDEN NEWS 


Visions of Spring 


The little brown bulbs went to sleep in the ground. 
In their little brown nighties they slept very sound. 
And Winter he raged and he roared overhead, 
But never a bulb turned over in bed. 


But when Spring came tip-toeing over the lea, 
Her finger on lip, just as still as could be, 
The little brown bulbs at the very first tread, 
All split up their nighties and jumped out of bed. 
—author unkown 
(or wishes to be) 


With the pale daylight failing a little more each day, and the sauciness 
and exhilaration of autumn transforming itself into more sombre wintry 
elements, we sit inside the garden chalet with our hands to the fire and 
turn our thoughts from Noah’s Ark to joyous, colorful visions of Spring 
when cheerful and brilliant flowers burst forth from the grumbling 
bowels of the earth. In particular, we are working on the planting of 
bulbs, now, who contain in embryonic-like form the entire parade of 
Spring flowers. It is the nature of such plants as narcissus, iris, tulip, etc., 
after blooming to withdraw themselves and their vital juices into the 
protective, regenerative dormancy of a bulb. Normally, these bulbs can . 
be left undisturbed in their beds; but since they can also be stored, it is 
sometimes healthy and proper to store the bulbs and develop their beds 
with other crops. Bulbs are quite simple to work with. They are stored in 
a cool, well-ventilated location (they are, after all, living beings that can 
rot, dry up, or sprout prematurely) and planting isn’t much more than 
burying them in nutritious, well-drained soil. The difficulty with bulbs, 
perhaps, is selecting the most pleasing varieties. Still, there is a great deal 
to learn concerning bulbs; and interested people should avail themselves 
of the learning opportunities, advice, and practical experience offered in 
the garden. And on rainy days, anyone can content himself toasting 
before a warm, easy blaze in the fireplace with a selection of books at his 
disposal ranging from flower cookery to popular mechanics, poetry to 
composting. 
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‘Selected Realism’ To Be Accented 


In Production of ‘Seagull’ 


“Early in rehearsal we 
discussed the nature of inauthentic 
existence, how people fall away 
from realizing their own being and 
give themselves over to the 
distractions, the roles, the values 
of “‘the world,” recounts Franklin 
Abe, production aide to The Sea 
Gull. “One of the actresses spoke 
of her first, terrifyingly isolated 
night in the dorms, how she 
needed something, anything, she 
could lose herself to and so forget 
herself. But the escapes don’t ever 
work; you are always thrown back 
upon yourself. The characters in 
this play have all reached such a 
crisis of being.” 

The life depicted in Chekhov's 
The Sea Gull is not peculiar to the 
Russian character at a particular 
time. Chekhov is interested in the 
dynamics of time and character in 
a much wider and more radical 
sense. Each of his characters at 


a level below his surface attitudes 
and activities, is continually 
experienceing transitions, 
dislocations, and tranformation. 
Such undercurrents constantly 
affect his or her deepest sense of 
self and world: the need of the 
individual to create or maintain a 
sense of self in time, to locate 
himself, to be something, lest he 
become a worldless “‘nonentity.”’ 
Certainly to take a production to 
traditionally realistic extremes is 
to obscure this activity. In many 
minds Chekhov's plays are 
confined to the greyish limbo of 
educational television theater, no 
doubt due to many productions 
which have concentrated upon 
flavor rather than substance: the 
‘‘Russian’’ atmosphere, the dark 
moods, the realistic environment, 
eccentric characters, interminable 
pauses, while the crickets chirp 
and shadows fall. 

The new production of The Sea 
Gull by John D. Hellweg and 
coming the UCSC’s main Theater 
a week after Thanksgiving, will 
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clearly be a departure from that 
tradition. Both the set and the 
lighting will contribute to the 
selective realism. The set pieces, 
executed by John Ammirati’s tech 
crew from his designs, will use the 
Main Theater, a thrust ‘space 
theater,”’ in a new and imaginative 
way. ‘His crew is busy now 
hammering together an_ eerie 
arboreal environment in the space, 
primeval but with a_ metallic 
edge,’ adds Franks. 

Discussing the cast, another 
aide remarks that there are many 
new faces that add the play’s 
freshness. The cast, including 
Jennifer Joy Penny, Caron Cole, 
Debra Kimes, Christopher 
Marlowe, Robert Coleman, 
Patrich Cavendish, Jeffrey Shore, 
George Hitchcock, Keith Herrit 
and Vicki Oswald have developed 
a “close working feeling that’s 
going to show onstage.” 

Production dates are November 
30, December 1,2,and 3 at 8:00 
p.m. and December 3 at 2:30 p.m. 


HEE 


bd 


1 vintage rosé. 


Imported from the Sun Coast of Portugal by the Allens of M. S. Walker, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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A sad event last weekend was 
the closing of College V's puppet 
production of Doctor Faustus. To 
say nothing of the lamentably 
short Witmess. rin at the Barn 
Theater or the almost-already-sold 
- out production of Boys in the 
Band which both could do well to 
increase runs, we could all say that 
Faustus deserved to run four or 
five more showings. Like the first 
performances, they too would have 
been packed. 

You don’t have to be a refined 
incrowd critic of the Drama Scene 
to know that two and one-half 
hours is long for a_ student 
production. Although they were 
worth seeing, the performances of 
A Man’s A Man and Dance 
Orchestra,”’ for example, did see a 
few peopie fidgeting here and 
there. But the Doctor Faustus 
audience was carried through the 
show in seemingly no time at all. 
From Faustus tiring of holy books, 
to the postclimatic empathy of his 
priest-friends; through brilliant 
treatments of skeptical Charles V 
and decadent Vatican officials;; 
we watched and we listened, and 
we were really there with the 
puppets. 

David Craig and Alison Clough 
pulled together a year of planning 


and thought into a puppet show - 


that so clearly delivered its moral, 
such that Christopher Marlowe 
could well have been visualizing 
the same, identical twlve-inch-high 
demons as he put words into the 
classic novel about the man who 
sold his soul to the Devil. 


Clough and Craig obviously 
thought enough of the show's 
desired effect that they saw fit to 
construct a big-winged demon 
puppet which had only a few 
seconds on stage. And instead of 
picking their daily associates to 
tape voices, they chased down 
Jasper Rose, Christopher McCann, 
George Hitchcock, Glenn Willson 
(as Faustus) and even the 
University Chorus to produce the 
soundtrack with music, which was 
ever so appropriate for the 
puppets. 

Mephistopheles, the Devil's 
representative who contracts 
Faustus’ soul-- in blood-- first 
appears in an_ explosion, 
gunpowder and all, with a bright 
electrically lit face, which made 
several people jump from their 
seats! **I bid thee go and return in 
another form,” Faustus says. 
‘Thou art too ugly to deal with.” 

The puppet Faustus' facial 
expression was correctly lined with 
the world's injustice for not owing 
him a living; somewhat confused 


‘with blank despairing eyes. 


Mephistopheles’ cruel face showed 
well the feeling behind his line, 
“Misery loves company." There 
were over thirty puppets in the cast 
all of whom were expressively 
designed. Their clothes are 
magnificant made with fine 
material and intricate adornment. 

The sets, intricately constructed 
with miniature leather books on 
the shelves in Faustus’ studio, 
reflect a knowledge of the play's 
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gloominess and a need for the 
spooky house atmosphere in 
which Doctor Faustus_ can 
confront the Devil , Beelezebub, 
the Seven Deadly Sins, his Good 
and Bad Angels; and later in 
which to brood over his fate, his 
deadly error in trading Heavenly 
salvation fro twenty four years of 
mystical powers and delights. 


KEKE 


I guess what amazes me so 
much about theater at UCSC is its 
professionalism. Is there a better 
puppet production than Doctor 
Faustus? Are there many young 
actors more expressive than Butch 
Bucciarelli? Better young 
directors than Michael Quijada? 
I'm not a member of the drama 
department here and couldn't talk 
about setbuilding and 
propmasters with any knowledge; 
rightfully so. The reactions I get 
are those of an _ impoverished 
student (right?) who is time after 
time surprised at what he 
experiences for fifty cents to a 
buck. I’ve paid $3.75 to see 
Hendrix on LSD, $2.00 to see the 
LA Phil turn Beethoven over in the 
grave. Why bother...? So back 
home in the UCSC drama 
community we see new people 
skillfully breaking new ground, 
and are pleased as ever. 

As an audience member, I will 
hope for the continuance of our 
successful processes-that-be; 
recruiting talented students and 
teachers (such that the dividing 
line between them is thin), 
experienced training and 
supervision, and whatever it is 
that's done to make everything on 
campus here worth going to see. 
To Faustus I wish a successful 
tour. I'm going to write my 
parents and tell. them to see it in 
LA next quarter. Walp 


TT) 
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next issue: Witness, 
Boys, more... 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS CITY 
ia 
RASPBERRIES 
letters to 
the editor 
CHEST HAIR 
Me cctwe §=Gaybaiting 
or | pee Se woibloie Gain 
oe croc iS Charged 
i. anywhere, 
| }2172. Complete Onty......... $1.06 
To Whom It May Concern 
The snide comment you ran under the rehearsal photo for ‘‘Boys in the 
Band” is an excellent example of the\more subtle oppression against gays I. Ye 
which was mentioned in the Loaded article. As that article pointed out, ‘ 
homosexuals suffer not only the more common forms of discrimination, Or 
jobs, housing etc., but the more insidious and perhaps more painful Sir | 
personal slurs aimed at “‘queers”. In a few short lines directed to us : ale 
“kids’’ you dismissed a lengthy and to us quite serious article disguised ay 
to help straight people understand why gays find Crowley’s play so a ie * 
demeaning. Our article also asks a question which must now be put to Hs 
the City on a HillPress. Would your attitude be so casual, your reaction then 
so insensitive to the objections of more orthodox minority groups? Your litte 
press has concerned itself with the plight of blacks, Asians, Chicanos and , 
to some extent women on this campus. They weren't called hee 
“kids” nor were their planned demonstrations sneered at and relegated ee 
to obscene parts of the paper. Are you not only willing to ignore ae 
discrimination against gays but also to foster it through inattention and ani 
cruel remarks? Sako! 
Catherine tow 
Debbi 
Cathy ae 
Michey the: 
Karen ¢ Del 
— iis i (sic) 
F LY, Nose & d a 
Haas "ES gue Genies con 
oC ae oot 
aw heavy 
ioe ee CaVDAaiting Mas 
attach sa. ‘Nose. looks "20., natural in | and 
coloring it defies de' jon. or , 
its ot ae. soe CHALLE Gur 
trea 
Dear Catherine, Debbi, Cathy, Mickey, & Karen, is 
I cannot help feeling that, due to a communication breakdown of oa 
probably mutual responsibility, your letter addresses itself to a point film 
which was not the point of the caption. snd 
What I mean is: the question attacked in the caption was not “Is Clig 
Boys in the Band a bigoted play?’’ but rather ‘‘Is it constructive criticism N 
to scapegoat Michael Quijada as a sexist for Guys and Dolls and Boys in ihe 
the Band?” apr 
The Loaded article represented a significant point in raising the Ma 
question of whether Boys in the Band is discriminatory and slanted. But bio 
is the cause of this discussion served by labelling Michael? I don’t think eit 
so. I think that Michael is sincere in his belief that Boys is a more human ae 
less condescending approach to gay lifestyles than any number of other * 
plays, books, and movies. I do not believe that Michael is motivated to her 
direct Boys by a lack of empathy with gay problems or that his choice of A : 
Guys and Dolls reflects a callous inattention to the women’s movement. mie 
When you accurse the Press of aiming its caption at gays, you rather ha 
beg the question. It is not aimed at gays, nor are they the “‘kids”’ referred bo 
to. But the Loaded staff tends to mix excellent reasoned analysis with yi 
rhetorical posturing and bullshit at times, and I think the Boys article 1s ie 
an example. < 
A further more serious question is raised by the Loaded piece and, to a th 
lesser degree, your letter. The question is: Who is to dictate the terms of om 
art on campus? Loaded? Me? You? Michael Quijada? Dean bis 
McHenry? Should anyone be entitled to dictate the terms of art on ou 
campus? Without being hokey about the whole business, I think that ( : 
this is a question of free expression and understanding which extends far | Pr 
beyond the matter of Boys in the Band, and makes the ramifications of a 
your article a taste more serious. ae 
I hope that it is possible to be in sympathy with the fight for inter- a 
human understanding--the women’s movement, gay liberation-- and still of 
feel that a full range of artistic alternatives and possibilities must exist wi 
Sincerely yours, wo 
Charlie Haas of 
Fine Arts Editor a In 
sD 
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The water fountain filled him 
with an uncontrollable 
passion...he had to return... 


MICHAEL S. GANT 


The Best © 4 


Theater 
in Town! 


7:00 - 10:10 
ALSO — COLOR 


“PICKUP ON 101” 
8:30 
DELMAR 000 


1124 PACIFIC AVE 


I. Yesterday 


On the 14th of August, 1936, if 
you felt like getting drunk, you 
could do so with the help of a ten 
per cent discount at Santa Cruz 
Liquors. _And if you felt like 
thanking someone for the windfall, 
then it would have been the 
glittering new Del Mar Theater on 
Pacific Avenue, which had opened 
the previous night for a select 
preview audience. Although Santa 
Cruz Liquors was the only store to 
translate its feelings of goodwill 
into hard cash, every business in 
town was lavish in its support for 
the sparkling entertainment 
venture. The Sentinel headline for 
the day read, ‘‘Beautiful Theater 
Del Mar Revelation to Preveuers 
(sic), 600 delighted guests 
applaud.”  Swelled with civic 
pride, the leaders of the business 
community and Chamber of 
Commerce listened to speeches by 
Mayor C.D. Hinkle, and Charles 
Muehlmann of Warmer Brothers 
and proud new manager Barney 
Gurnette, after which they were 
treated to a longish evening of film 
including the Paramount News, 
Mickey Mouse in ‘‘Alpine 
Climber’, Sybil Jason in 
“Changing the Guard”’, and travel 
film about “Rio City of Splendor” 
and the world premiere of ‘‘China 
Clipper’ with Pat O’Brian. 

Much marvel was made about 
the luxurious and ‘‘ultra-modern” 
appointments of the Del Mar. 
Mary Pilkington and her six 
blonde usherettes in red uniforms 
with white trim (identified by 
another columnist as rust with 
eggshell) and three ushers in white 
sports outfits were highly touted. 
Even diminutive Joe Franks, who 
imitated the looks and activities of 
the famous Philip Morris page 
boy, received front page coverage. 
Another lauded the new theater’s 
eleven exits, sumptuous mezzanine 
with enough lounges and 
chesterfields for seventy-five 
waiting patrons, Grinnell 
automatic sprinkler system, all- 
new projection equipment 
(presided over by Charlie Covey) 
and stage large enough to 
accomodate live theater as well as 
movies. Even the financial history 
of the project was remarked upon 
with no little wonder -- forty men 
working seven months on a payroll 
of 1500 dollars per month. 
Indeed, the Del Mar was so 
spectacular that the New Santa 


Cruz Theater, established in 1920, 
felt compelled to drop the word 
“New” from its marquee in 
deference and the Unique Theater 
felt so outclassed that it closed its 
doors for good two days later (all of 
which was not so extreme as it 
appears, considering that one and 
the same company, Pacific State 
Amusement and Realty, owned all 
three.) 

e Fifty-nine years before the 
coming of the Del Mar, the Santa 
Cruz Opera House opened its 
doors on Park Street to become the 
first theater in the city. Its 
popularity and luxury (which 
included a full-sized ballroom) was 
enough to make people mortgage 
their houses for good seats 
according to one article in the 
Sentinel. Refurbished in 1888 by 
Dr. B. Knight, the theater 
expanded to include the music of 
Paderewski and the polemics of 
Henry Ward Beecher. As the 
century closed, interest in the new 
phenomenon of the movies began 
to draw customers away from the 
Opera House to the Grand and 
Jewel Theaters. Within a few years 
the extent of the movie going 
public in Santa Cruz was great 
enough to warrent the opening of 
the Star Theater and _ the 
transformation of the Unique from 
stage shows to movies. With the 
end of World War I, the Jewel and 
the Grand folded, but they were 
replaced by the New Santa Cruz 
Theater, whose somewhat Moorish 
facade is still visible at the corner 
of Walmut and Pacific. For the 
next sixteen years the New Santa 
Cruz and the Unique shared the 
movie business between 
themselves (a casual glance at the 
movie ads of the time indicate a 
preponderance of Buch Jones 
features, for reasons still unclear, 
at least to me) until the Del Mar 
outclassed them both. As one 
writer of the time put it, 
“‘Outwardly ablaze with its 
beautiful embellishments of gaily 
colored neon lights, flooded by the 
rays from a half-dozen kliegs and 
set in the midst of a veritable sea of 
formally dressed men and women 
milling about in front of the 
handsome structure, was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience.” 


II. Today 
If you believe that movies are 


the all-important art form of our 
time, then you must necessarily 


- modernistic 
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care a great deal about the setting 
in which they are shown. Movies 
are a form of dreaming and as 
such their mood is easily tampered 
with and even broken; proper 
ambience adds immeasureably to 
the value of the film. 
Unfortunately, U.C.S.C. is long on 
movies and very short on 
ambience. It is possible to see a 
wide range of good movies, but in 
no case is it possible to watch them 
without discomfort or 
interruption: evening shows at 
Natural Science Three are like Ice 
Station Zebra, Classroom Building 
Two lacks a screen and decent 
sound system, focusing is 
invariably inexact, and every reel 
change is painfully obvious. 

Basically the problem with 
movie going at U.C.S.C. is the 
juxtaposition of cinema and 
classroom. No matter how 
the deor, a lecture 
hall still refers back to the 
educational assumptions of the 
19th C.--attitudes that cannot help 
but oppose the aura of “popular 
entertainment” that surrounds 
even the most serious of movies. 
Lecture halls fight back, they will 
not willingly accept movies at their 
lectures. Audiences react to this 
tension (even for movies which are 
not class assignments) in two ways: 
1. they rationalize the viewing of 
movies with massive doses of 
pretension, treating films as 
though they were philosophical 
texts; 2. they condescend to 
movies, laughing loudly at actors 
with infinite class merely because 
their clothes and hair-styles are 
out-of-date (although it is beyond 
me how blue jeans and sta-prest 
work shirts can ever be in-date). 
At their worst U.C.S.C.audiences 
are smug, rude and_ usually 
unwilling to give themselves over 
to the movies they see. Leaving the 
grassy knowl behind, it is possible 
to find genuine movie theaters 
with good projection systems. 
Unfortunately, the selection of 
features tends towards the 
homogenously popular and 
contemporary; weary long runs are 
all too frquent (“Play It Again 
Sam” showed at the U.A. for three 
months). There is no architectural 
gain to be had either; for Santa 
Cruz’s movie theaters are prime 
examples of the worst in functional 
commercial style, (the Capitola is a 
converted quanset hut): the 
lobbies are as_ interesting as 
doctors’ waiting rooms without 
the medical monthlies, the walls 
are bare and beige. Going to one 
is about the same as going to the 
laundromat, you get the job done 
but little else. 

Are you ready for a trip to 
Grauman’s Chinese by now? 
Wait, there is still one theater in 
Santa Cruz that is true to what 
movies are all about. One theater 
where it is still possible to 
experience that curious 
combination of entertainment, 
magic, suspension of disbelief and 
eroticism that is the cinema-- the 
Del Mar. That’s right, the Del 
Mar, the Best Theater in Santa 
Cruz. 

Inside and out, the Del Mar is 
an art-deco materpiece like the 
grand movies palaces of the past 
(vide Radio City Music Hall). 
From the exterior bas-relief of 
bare-breasted Roman maidens to 
the towering gold leaf corn 
goddesses flanking the screen; 
from the plastic, metal and glass 
chandeliers to the epic stylized 
mural on the ceiling; from the 


elaborate tiled bathrooms to the 
fluted wall panels, the Del Mar 
embodies that fascinating 
conglomerate of Aztec, Cubist, 
Bauhaus and streamlined classical 
motifs that made up the “arts 
decoritif’ betweeen the world 
wars. Santa Cruz appears to be a 
Victorian town, but the Del Mar 
and a few others (the facade of 
Morris Abrams, the incised 
lettering on the Santa Cruz Bowl, 
and Sweet Service Co.’ the 
tourquoise tile next to Bank of 
America, the top floor of the Plaza 
Books building, the P.G. And E. 
Office before they converted it to 
red-brick mediocrity, Sun Stereo, 
parts of the Palomar, and the New 
York Skyline lawn chairs at 
Lincoln Court) indicate the 
existence of a later and more 
dynamic architectural style. 
Fronting all this splendor is the 
most remarkable man-made neon 
riot in reds and oranges. Without 
it the mall would be a morgue, but 
you had better appreciate it now 
because the city council wants it 


. removed (maybe next time people 


are arguing for McHugh and 
Bianchi someone could put in a 
good word for the Del Mar neon.) 
Tawdry? Gaudy? Of course it is, so 
are the movies. But is is surely the 
only theater in tow worth, of a real 
premiere, limousines, fur coats, 
borzois and all. This grand milieu 
is complimented by the widest 
range of movies in Santa Cruz; 

truoy ‘‘Afty’ films like 
“Satyricon”; major American 


films like “Midnight Cowboy; 
thirties revivals like ‘‘Footlight 
Parade”; Hollywood Blickbusters 
like ‘‘Love Story”; trashy skin 
flicks like ‘The Abductors”; 
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children’s classics like ‘‘Nation” 
Velvet.” Only at the Del Mar is it | 
possible to see a genuine cross- 
section of what movies are about , 
movies of every kind from the 
wretched to the transcendent. 
Besides, you have to love a theater 
that presents ‘‘Myra 
Breckinridge” and ‘Fritz the Cat’’ 
one week and a Disney family 
show the next -- from double x to 
double G in a week’s time. There 
is something for everyone at the 
Del Mar and more of it too. Sadly, 
the midnights shows have been 
phased out, but in their heyday 
they were a great bargain -- two 
features, a cartoon, a forties serial 
and twenty minutes of trailers (the 
Del Mar, in its magnificant excess 
shows more of everything, 
including coming attractions). 
Genuinely responsive to patron 
suggestions, the management has 
a kind of promotional kinkyness 
rarely seen these days. For several 
weeks, in an effort to promote 
popcorn sales, the ticket-taker and 
concessions people all wore hats 
made from jumbo size popcorn 
buckets; in the lobby was a huge, 
plaster-of-paris representation of a 
single piece of popped corn-- the 
best neo-dada sculpture I’ve seen. 
There are even hypnotism 
discotheques and live bands for 
diversion — everything but bank 
night on 
Wednesdays. I could go on, but I 
would rather encourage you to see 
the Del Mar for yourself. This 
theater needs your support. If 
people don’t care enought to go, 
the theater circuit will turn it into 
another shoe-box and everyone 
will lose. 


Gaila Cottrell [background] and Pam Anderson [foreground] present 
Prisms, a comprehensive dance concert at the Stevenson Dining Hall on 
November 17, 18, and 19. Admission is free. Show starts at 8:30. 
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FEEDBACK 


LETTERS, You FOOL. | 
A 


In an article welcoming back 
Donald Grunsky as our state 
Senator (‘‘Ms. Paizis was in the 
Wrong Race,” by Bernie Walp, 
Nov. 9), the author states, “We are 
equally happy to see the return of 
incumbent Donald L. Grunsky, 
who represents an interesting 
political stance in Sacramento. On 
some emotional issues, Senator 
Grunsky may receive cool 
reactions from us—he told our 
reporter last January that 
revolutionaries will overrun the 
state if the death penalty is 
abolished. He strongly opposed the 
legalization of marijuana. Okay, 
so those are relatively emotional 
issues that don’t involve that many 
people or that much money (Italics 
mine).” I am tempted to ask if the 
author was serious, but assuming 
he was, Ill respond. 

Although I was depressed about 
the passage of Proposition 17, I 
hesitate to relegate the death 
penalty to the status of an 
“emotional issue.”’ It seems to me 
that the quality of justice 
dispensed in our society is of 
importance to us all. The death 
penalty represents, I believe, an 
attempt, quite simply, to do away 
with the criminal. It does not ask, 
nor does Grunsky (in your quote), 
for preventive measures which 
might lessen criminal or 
“revolutionary” activity. Nor does 
the Proposition question the 
barbarity of killing men as an 
official policy. Grunsky’s support 
for the reinstitution of the death 
penalty seems based on a fear 
about diminished law and order, 
rather than evidencing a 
willingness to discuss what is 
wrong with our society and why 
law and order may be 
disintegrating. Inasmuch as _ his 
attitude is representative, it is 
disastrous for us all. 

Defining a just policy in terms of 
how many people it affects or how 
much money it costs seem equally 
deplorable to me. Our idea of 
justice in this country is based on 
protecting the rights of the one 
innocent person in one hundred. 

As for Proposition 19, which 
again “doesn’t involve that many 
people anyway,” one might ask 
about the erosive effect present 
laws have upon attitudes toward 
law enforcement and authority in 
our state. 

While the author may be trying 
to soothe our feelings about 
making difficult _ political 
compromises (Grunsky’s support 
of conservation vs. his support of 
the death penalty), I think his 
effect is to lull us into an easy 
acceptance of Grunsky’s stand on 
two deplorable propositions. 
Political compromises do not 
perhaps revolve around the 
cancellation of a bad policy by a 
good one, but rather leave us in a 
painfully ambiguous position 
which it may be well to recognize. 

Joyce Westfall 


Editor 

A new group has formed on 
campus in response to what a 
column in last week’s City on the 
Hill Press has so aptly termed the 
“educational phlegm’ of the 
Santa Cruz campus. The idea of 
the group, called the Committee of 
Concerned Students of Literature, 
would certainly raise a smile on the 
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We can’t say we didn’t warn you, America, not that it matters that 
much. The peace negotiations predictably, if you are a cynic, have 
broken down, and the war will go on. We can express outrage, 
indignation, and all-out hatred, but the war will go on. 

We were encouraged a few weeks ago when presidential advisor Henry 
Kissinger announced that the war would end soon. Even the less hopeful 
cynics said that it could be all over, at least for the United States 
citizenry, by the end of November. Though we were reminded by 
Kissinger’s press conference of General William Westmoreland’s “light 
at the end of the tunnel,” not to mention Herbert Hoover’s “‘prosperity is 
just around the corner,” we still had hope, hope that the McCarthy 
campaign of 1968 and the McGovern campaign of 1972 had had some 
effect on President Nixon. 

And now? Now, we can express dismay, and, unfortunately, disdain, 
and even a little bit of pity, saying merely, ‘‘We told you so. God knows, 
we told you so.” 

Mixed with this rather emotional reaction is a bit of genuine sorrow, 
not for the 40 plus million who cast their ballots for Nixon, not for the 29 
million who voted for McGovern, not even for the millions who stayed 
home. Right now, it is the President whom we must lament. After all, 
didn’t he promise four years ago to bring us together? Didn’t he suggest 
that those who have had four years to produce peace and have failéd' 
should not be entitled to public office? Yes, he did. And what have we got 
to show for it—a “landslide.” And all those people who stayed home, * 
don’t forget them. Are they all saying to themselves, ‘God did we blow 
it,” or do they even give a damn any more? 

We suspect the latter. The war has been in the news for ten years now, 
from the invasion of Laos to the present offensive the United States is 
carrying on. For a situation where (pardon the expression, but we can’t 
resist) ‘peace is at hand,” well, let’s quote the Wall St. journal: 

“U.S. warplanes mounted their heaviest attacks in weeks against 

North vietnam, the U.S. Command said:-It reported that more than 

240 tactical strikes were flown Saturday in a bid to disrupt the flow of 

enemy war material to the South. B-S2 Bombers made 36 sorties north 
of the demilitarized zone to drop more than £000 tons of bombs on 
enemy supply caches around the ports of Vinh and Dong Hoi.” 

This is not from 1965S, 1967 or even early 1972. The date was Monday, 
November 13, 1972. We can’t say we didn’t warn you. 

The old Nixon is still around and, as we said last week, 
columnists will be kicking him around for all of the 
next four years. We hope that Senator McGovern 
was correct in suggesting that President Nixon will be in office for four 
years instead of the two and a half he spent there during his first term. 
We expressed hope, as did Senator McGovern, that the President had 
changed—that the New Nixon we heard so much about four years ago, 
that the New Nixon who had been so mysteriously absent from the 
scene—we had hoped that the New Nixon, who has four more years to 
become the President of all the people; we hoped he would forget about 
politics and become someone we could at least respect; now, all our 
hopes are forgotten. 

There is little we can do, unfortunately. We could write our 
congressman, Burt Talcott, but — well, what can we say except oops. We 
can write letters, but Nixon never has given much credence to either 
letters or newspapers. And we can cry—not an entirely dishonorable 
emotion—but that has little effect on a man who, we're beginning to 
believe, is incapable of feeling any amount of compassion. And it’s all so 
absurd—why in God’s name did the American public sink so low? 

Oh, well: we told you so. 


Trouble in Paradise 


~ BY BEN STEIN 
Mr. Stein is a preceptor at College V. 


On Friday morning of last week two students in my class came to my 
apartment. They told me t:iat some “person” had re-arranged the tables 
in the College V cafeteria from their row pattern into the pattern of a 
Nazi swastika. They thought that was so funny that they could hardly 
control themselves. 

I told them that I thought it was disgusting and offensive beyond 
words. I think they were authentically shocked at the vehemence of my 
reaction. Why, they wanted to know, did I regard it as anything other 
than funny? The reason is simple, as I told them. I am Jewish, and the 
Nazi swastika is the ineluctable symbol of a group who murdered six 
million Jews. One of the students said to me that be that as it may, he was 
not Jewish and so it meant nothing to him, except that it was funny. I 
then asked him if, independent of how it might make him feel, he did 
not think it was offensive to put up a symbol which he knew would offend 
me terribly. I do not recall his answer to that, except that it was in a 
similar vein with his other remarks. 

This event, and the reactions of my students, seemed so immoral that I 
thought perhaps my reaction was somehow out of touch with reality. 
That day, therefore, I asked many people what they thought of arranging 
the tables in the cafeteria in the shape of a swastika. The tesponse I got 
was immensely interesting and depressing. All undergraduates here, 
from freshmen to seniors, Jewish and Christian, thought the incident was 
either funny or not worth mentioning. That was true of the most capable 
and the less capable students. It was true even whca the students made 
the connection from the swastika to the genocide. 


See Page 12 
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The City on a Hill Press, in an unprecedented move, 
releases herebelow photostatic copies of a top-secret 
Burger Commission report. Our source remains 

‘anonymous, and we shall refuse to disclose his identity. 
We understand that this may eventually be construed , in 
any court proceedings which ensue, to be an act of 
contempt; nonetheless, we shall remain firm in our loyalty 

_to our source and the cause of a free and open press. 


COMMISSION EXHIBIT 695NX 
TOP SECRET — EYES ONLY 
“DISNEYLAND FIVE/NIXMASTER” AFFIDAVIT 
TO: HONORABLE WARREN J. BURGER* COMMISSION 
CHAIRMAN 
FROM: COMMISSION SPECIAL SESSION 39 
RE: RICHARD M. NIXON/‘‘NIXMASTER”’ 
ASSASSINATION TESTIMONY 
WITNESSES APPEARING: MOUSE, MICHAEL; MOUSE, 
MINIVER; DUCK, DONALD; GOOFY; PLUTO (NO FIRST 
NAMES) 

Following is the sworn testimony of the above named 
citizens regarding the events and_ circumstances 
surrounding the ‘‘assassination’’ of Richard M. Nixon, alias 
“Nixmaster,”’ prior to and during the second inauguration 
January last, as presented at the commission hearing 
February 26, 1973. Present were commission members 
KENNEDY, JAVITS, BROOKE, EASTLAND, 
WESTMORELAND, ABZUG, and REV. GRAHAM. MR. 
BURGER presided. 

Witnesses were duly sworn, giving an address of 
Disneyland, California. All stated that they are gainfully 
employed as itinerant entertainers and public relations 
functionaries of Walt Disney Enterprises, Inc. 


BURGER: Mr. Mouse, your colleagues appear to regard 
you as their spokesman. 

MOUSE: That's true, your honor. | guess I’m sort of the 
senior member of our group. 

BURGER: Would you tell the commission where you and 
your friends were on the afternoon of the assassination? 
MOUSE: We were in the dungeon of the castle at 
Disneyland, sir. 

JAVITS: You were imprisoned? 

MOUSSE: Yes, sir. We were under guard. Until we were let 
out to watch the inauguration on _ television. 

JAVITS: Why were you imprisoned? 
MOUSE: We had threatened to tell everything we knew 
about Nixmaster. ; 
KENNEDY: Could you tell the commission, in your own 
words, just who or what this ‘‘Nixmaster’ was? Who was 
it who felt threatened? 

MOUSE: Well, it was Donald and Minnie— Ms. Mouse— 
who finally convinced us that we had to say something, for 
the sake of the children. We went together as a group to 
Mr. Sweetland — he’s our boss — and tole him we were 
going to have a press conference and talk about President 
Nixmaster. 

WESTMORELAND:President Nixon, you mean? 
MOUSE: No, sir; President Nixmaster. Everybody thought 
he was President Nixon, and that’s why we felt we had to 
say something. Mr. Nixon died ten years ago. Pluto saw 
the whole thing. | guess Mr. Disney thought that being, a 
dog and all, he was too simpleminded to know what was 
going on. 

ABZUG: | would like to have Ms. Mouse clear up the 
question of the imprisonment. When did you first approach 
Mr. Sweetland, and what did you say to him? 

MS. MOUSE: We first talked among ourselves about 
telling somebody on the outside when Mr. Disney started 
acting strangely, you know, doing things that just weren't 
like him. He banned people with beards from Disneyland, 
and then he got so angry with Mickey and me when we 
posed for a picture of us doing it. 

GRAHAM: Doing what, Mrs. Mouse? 

MS. MOUSE: We were (bleep)ing.(confusion in chambers) 
BURGER: Order, order please. Witnesses are cautioned 
that conduct and language appealing to prurient interest 
will not be tolerated. 

MS. MOUSE: Do | appeal to your prurient interest, Mr. 
Burger? ' 

BURGER: Ms. Mouse, you are in contempt... 
KENNEDY: Mr. Chairman, if | may interrupt. | feel that we 
should allow the witnesses to give their testimony 
unimpeded, and in their own style. 

BURGER: Ms. Mouse, | am going to let you go with a 
warning this time. Further conduct of this kind will not be 
tolerated. 

MS. MOUSE: O.K. Donald and | felt that Mr. Disney was 
flipping out. And when the election returns came in and we 
saw how many people had been taken in by a 
(bleep)machine, we laid it on the others. Sweetland had 
always given us this (bleep) about the ‘sacred memory of 
Mr. Disney” and we sat on our asses and did nothing. So 
we went to this pig and he had us busted. 

EASTLAND: Mr. Burger, | don’t see how | and Mr. Graham 
can continue listening to this mouse woman. (at this point, 
MS. MOUSE made what the commission members 
considered to be a derisive gesture) 

ABZUG: Hey, right on, Minnie! 

(several members protested) 

BURGER: Ms. Mouse, you are in contempt of this body, 
and | am ordering your removal. Guards! 

MS. MOUSE: | can’t help it your honor. | only have three 
fingers. 
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(a scuffle followed, with injuries sustained by three guards 


-escorting Ms. Mouse from the chambers) 


ABZUG: Mr. Burger, | can’t remain at this hearing and 
witness my sisters being beaten by the Gestapo. When we 
are treated as human beings, | will return (Congressperson 
ABZUG departed). 

EASTLAND: Now, Gentlemen, I’m not sure that what we 
have here talking to us are human beings. 

KENNEDY: Mr. Burger, if we may return to the matter at 
hand. 

BURGER: Very well. Witnesses are cautioned against 
further outbursts of this kind. Can | ask Mr. Duck to tell us 
what he and his friends intended to say at the press 
conference? 

DUCK: What we knew about Nixmaster. Well, Mr. Nixon 
and Mr. Disney were good friends when they both were 
alive. Mr. Disney had given him a lot of money for his 
campaigns, and it was after he ran for Governor of 
California— you remember, the time he lost, and said that 
he wouldn't be kicked around anymore—well, Mr. Disney 
invited him to Disneyland, and he came up the next day. 
And then he died. Pluto was in the same room. 

BURGER: Could you tell us what you saw, Mr. Pluto? 
PLUTO: Well, sir, Mr. Disney and Milhouse— that’s what 
Mr. Disney always called him—were sitting on the sofa, 
and Mr. Milhouse, Mr. Nixon, had a heart attack or 
something. He just slumped over on the couch. 

Mr. Disney went over and shook him a little, then took his 
pulse. Then he ran for the phone and started dialing, but he 
stopped suddenly and looked at me kind of funny. He put 
the phone down, and pulled Mr. Nixon’s body into another 
room. 

EASTLAND: What were you doing at this time, Mr. Pluto? 
PLUTO: | was on the rug, by the fireplace. 

EASTLAND: You did nothing? 

PLUTO: What could | do, sir? I'm just a dog. 

EASTLAND: Mr. Pluto, would you mind telling the 
commission just what kind of a dog you are? 

PLUTO: Hound, sir. 

EASTLAND: Hounddog? 

PLUTO: Yes, sir. 

EASTLAND: | see. Thank you, Mr. Pluto. 

BROOKE: Perhaps the Senator would explain the 
relevance of his line of questioning? 

EASTLAND: Now, Mr. Brooke, | was just curious as to 
what kind of a dog... 

BURGER: Gentlemen, we have had_ considerable 
distraction at this hearing, and | must ask you to direct your 
questions toward the witnesses. Mr. Pluto, | believe you 
were telling us that Mr. Disney was dragging the body of 
Mr. Nixon out of the room. What happened then? 

PLUTO: Well, sir, Mr. Disney left the body in the other 
room, then he came back, very excited about something, 
and smacked his palm with his fist, saying ‘‘Nixmaster!’’ 
He was always getting these flashes of genius — Mr. 
Disney was — and then he called Mr. Sweetland on the 
phone, and they went into the room with 

Mr. Nixon’s body, and locked the door. 

KENNEDY: What room was this, Mr. Pluto? 

PLUTO: It was the room where Mr. Disney and his staff 
were working on these electronic men—you know, like 
Abraham Lincoln and the ones that were at the World’s 
Fair. 

JAVITS: What was your feeling about this? | mean, what 
did you think you should do? 

PLUTO: | was pretty worried. It was kind of weird. | 
thought somebody should know about it, so | told Donald 
and Goofy, and we went outside the house, and Donald 
stood on Goofy’s shoulders, and he stood on my back, and 
Donald looked into the air vent. 

JAVITS: Yes. Could you describe what you saw Mr. Duck? 
DUCK: | saw Mr. Disney and Mr. Sweetiand working on 
one of the robots. They had Mr. Nixon’s body on a table 
next to it. And | could hear everything they said. 

JAVITS: What did they say? 

DUCK: Mr. Disney was explaining that ‘Milhouse’ had 
always bungled everything, but now he could create a 
perfect candidate who would do everything right, and get 
himself elected, and get into the White House, and turn the 
country into a big Disneyland, making everybody happy. 
Mr. Disney said that he knew he didn’t have long to live, 
and this was his chance to fulfill his one big dream. And 
they worked away on this mechanical man, and made it 
just like Mr. Nixon. In the morning they were done. 

GOOFY: | never seed such a thing! You couldn’t have told 
him from the real Mr. Nixon. 

WESTMORELAND: Are you telling us that this 
“Nixmaster’ took the place ot the real Richard 
Nixon? 

MOUSE: Yes, sir. You see,nobody could tell—it was 
perfect. Oh, if you knew what we did, you could see that 
every once in a while a gesture wasn’t timed right when he 
was making a point in a speech. And instead of a 
heartbeat, he made this low humming sound. But nobody 
could tell. Not even his wife—but she hadn't been that 
close to him in twenty years. 

BURGER: What became of Mr. Nixon’s body, Mr. Mouse? 
MOUSE: That was when Mr. Sweetland caught us. e saw 
Minnie hiding in the geraniums in the garden when they 
took the body out to bury it. He tried to be very nice about 
it. He told us that he and Mr. Disney were doing vere doing 
what was best for the children, and that if we said 
anything, bad people might come and hurt us and Mr. 
Disney. 
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View from the Corner Bar... 


BY BEN LOMOND BLACKIE 


Basically, there are two sorts of bars. Saloons and cocktail lounges. 
And only a novice would ever confuse the two. I prefer to patronize only 
the former. The institutions that comprise the latter group are spurned 
by anyone who takes his or her drinking seriously. In fact, I must confess 
that some of my finest hours have been spent imbibing in the various 
saloons of this country. 

Saloons with a decided ethnic cast seem to be best. Particularly if they 
are Irish or Italian or Puerto Rican. Perhaps it is because these are 
Catholic cultures and therefore not burdened with the sort of moral 
schizophrenia with regard to drinking that plagues Protestant America. 
San Francisco is an excellent source of bars of this type. So is New York. 
But the best bar I've ever set foot in is Bat'’s Shanty Restaurant of South 
Norwalk, Connecticut. Bat opened his doors in the spring of 1904 and 
not a thing within the bar has changed since. Bat's is scheduled to be 
demolished soon by the city fathers in the name of progress. You can 
read the history of any city in her saloons. 

The primary difference between a saloon and a cocktail lounge is to be 
found in the clientele. This difference is drawn basically along class lines, 
although it is often more of an existential sort of class than an economic 
one. The patrons of a typical saloon are those who have secured a place. 
Regardless of economic status it is their place. And what is more, they 
rest easy in the knowledge that all this upward striving they observe 
about them doesn’t lead to a damn thing. 

Those who frequent cocktail lounges are altogether a different story. 
Typically they are the “‘aspiring to be upwardly middle-class” types. You 
know, the kind who make your stomach turn when they pick the stool 
next to yours at the bar. These are the men and women who are so 
enmeshed in playing the game of being big in the world, that they fail to 
realize that the rest of the world is not playing their game anymore. If a 
man or woman has truly made his or her mark on the world, then such a 
person certainly does not hang about in cocktail lounges. 

Cocktail loungers also give you the impression that they think Dick 
and Pat Nixon are the most admirable couple in the world. That is, when 


the men aren’t convinced that they are Hugh Hefner, and the women, 


that they are Ali MacGraw. Cocktail lounges are the perfect place for the 
acting out of such high school fun and games. Behavior of this sort would 
never be tolerated in a respectable saloon. 

One last thing about cocktail lounges. They can normally be identified 
by the presence of large, glaring neon signs. The most typical one is the 
cocktail glass tipped to its side—designed to give the unwary the 
impression that they, too, may be ‘“‘tipsy”’ if they enter the premises. Take 
this as a warning. 

Ah, but saloons. A good neighborhood saloon can make the difference 
between a barely tolerable existence and a reasonably enlightened one. 
There is almost nothing in creation like two or three pitchers of beer with 
a friend for placing an alienated day in proper perspective. I have thus 
left many a watering hole a better man than when I entered it. 


GOOFY: Shucks, we wouldn't do anything to hurt Mr. 
Disney. We loved him. He was almost like a God to us... 
GRAHAM: Mr. Burger... 
BURGER: Yes, Mr. Graham. Witnesses are instructed to 
refrain from inappropriate use of the name of the Diety. 
GOOFY: Jesus, I’m sorry... | mean, we wouldn't think... 
BURGER: Mr. Mouse, if you would continue, please. 
MOUSE: Well, for a long time we believed Mr. Sweetland, 
especially after Mr. Disney died and we all had such 
respect for him. And this Nixmaster just kept improving 
itself, until it became President. 
WESTMORELAND: This ‘‘Nixmaster’’ became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States? And the whole of this country’s effort in southeast 
Asia has been directed by a robot? 
MOUSE: | am afraid so, sir. 
EASTLAND: Mr. Mouse, | find this hard to believe of Walt 
Disney. He always seemed to me to be such a good old 
boy. 
MOUSE: Sir, it is the truth as | know it. 
KENNEDY: What finally prompted you people— | mean, 
you animals to tell what you knew? 
MOUSE: Well, we were thinking about it, like Minnie said, 
and then when election night came along and Senator 
McGovern lost and told everybody to rally behind Mr. 
Nixon, we got worried. We liked 
‘Senator McGovern, because he was kind of like Mr. Disney 
in the old days, before he got a little strange. We worried 
about what was going to happen to the children in America 
and Vietnam. And we went to Mr. Sweetiand, and he put 
us in the castle. 
KENNEDY: Mr. Mouse, where were you and your friends 
during the inauguration? 
MOUSE: Mr. Sweetland was so happy at the way things 
turned out that he had the guards bring us up to the living 
room so we could watch it on TV. 
KENNEDY: And what did you see? 
MOUSE: Pretty much what everybody saw, | guess. 
President Nixmaster took the oath, and then we heard the 
popping noise, and he fell over. kind of to one side, and 
then we saw men running from the grassy knoll and all the 
confusion. 
BURGER: What were your feelings when you saw the 
sparks and the smoke, and then the wires starting to come 
out? 
MOUSE: Well, we were sort of relieved, sir, because now 
everybody knew about Nixmaster. 
KENNEDY: One last question, Mr. Mouse. How did you 
and your friends react when you heard the Secret Service 
agent shout “Oh God no!” 

See Back Page 
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FEEDBACK 


FOR CRYING OVT LOUD... 


faces of our more skeptical 
brethren. What has the study of 
literature got to do with the 
dispirited temper of the times? 
Quite a bit, we think, for the tacit 
ideology behind the study of 
literature (the isolation of 
literature from its historical and 
social context) is a direct 
manifestation of the tacit ideology 
that informs the UCSC campus 
(the isolation of the intellect from 
the concerns of the ‘‘real world”). 
The C.C.S.L. recognizes this and is 
making an effort to challenge this 
ideology, not only in terms of its 
effects upon the study of literature, 
but also in terms of its larger 
deleterious influence on the whole 
concept of “‘higher’’ education. 

We are now sophisticated 
enough to realize that Santa Cruz 
is an answer to the “student 
problem” of Berkeley, that the 
intransigent policies of Berkeley 
have given way to the famous 
Santa Cruz tolerance precisely 
because authority itself has come 
to realize that effective student 
organization cannot crystalize 
under a regime of benevolent 
paternalism. When you add to that 
equation student isolation and 
fragmentation of the student 
population (instituted under the 
rubric of specialized majors and 
“the Oxford plan’), you have 
successfully neutralized a 
potentially troublesome sector of 
society. By placing us in a false 
Eden of luxuriant aesthetics, our 
relationship to society becomes 
attenuated, ethereal and dim. 
Without societal _ referents, 
personal growth becomes the 
ideological panacea of an isolated 
and ingrown community (ingrown, 
that is, in terms of the hothouse 
student culture of dope, music, 
and free-form relationships). The 
pursuit of self and_ the 
establishment of supportive 
relationships become activities of 
prime importance. If an 
intellectual dimension does 
glimmer on the horizon of the 
student, it is either subordinated 
to the search for identity or it is 
detached from the ‘‘real world” 
(presumably anything off-campus 
or outside of Santa Cruz) and is 
pictured as hovering in the void. 

So it is with the approach to 
literature at UCSC. The isolation 
of literature from its historical and 
social context is the literary 
parallel of the disastrous 
separation of academia and the 
“real world.” The result of such a 
dichotomization is a distortion and 
impoverishment of the two 
resulting spheres. With the 
isolation of literature, and the life 
of the mind in general, the student 
has a choice of one or two stances 
vis-a-vis the intellectual dimension 
as it is presented to him: 
undiscriminating participation or 
indifference. Because students are 
beginning to realize that they are 
enmeshed in a whole web of 
manipulative structures and that 
their very presence at Santa Cruz 
runs somehow counter to the 
professed ideals of their generation 
(how can you have liberty and 
justice for all in an institution that 
so obviously caters to the 
managerial elite?), the atmosphere 
of apathy is the prevailing one. 
Needless to say, such an 
atmosphere makes it almost 
impossible to implement any real 
concept of education. The clearest 
manifestation of this malaise is the 
state of classroom dynamics— 
typically characterized by student 
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Quijada _ From Page 6 


grandmother was, and if she had 
syphyllis, y’know.... 

J: ...and if she was a commie... 

M: Right, exactly. So of course 
they were able to find out if I could 
tap dance, right? So, as soon as I 
finish AIT I find out that I’m 
supposed to go to Vietnam 
because I. did not accept the 
language school; that would’ve 
meant I would have had to have 
gone 6 extra months in the army 
and I said, “Look, 2 years is 
enough for you people,” y’know. 
And\I loved the army because | 
played their games. Y’know, it’s 
“Mother May 1?” and I did my 
job, I always tried to do my very 
best as far as the exams went and I 
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didn’t realize what I was doing. 
It’s just that it’s the old theory that 
they can teach you to push a pencil 
and a shovel. . 

So they were constantly giving 
me promotions so that I would 
probably end up working in the 
General’s office, which is where I 
was headed. 

Well, on the way to Vietnam, I 
get pulled off the plane in Hawaii 
and get sent to Tokyo. Nobody told 
me a damned thing about where I 
was going; it was just top secret. In 
Tokyo I met...I noticed there were 
about 6 guys on the plane with me 
that looked sort of groovy. Ya 
know what I mean by groovy? 
Arty. You know. Our type of 
people. Y’know? But we, we had 
no connection, nobody was talking 
because—I was going to Nam and 
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By Orange Blossom 


A solitaire held ina 
band of 18K gold. 
Reflecting a heritage of love 


as old as time. 


As young as the dawn. 


Ohange Chlssom 
Cpbldy/ a Locam 


Dell Williams 
Jewelers 


Other Select Orange Blossom Dealers 


ALAMEDA— ALAMEDA JEWELERS 

EL CERRITO— STEVEN'S 

FRESNO— EDMONDS 

HAYWARD— SAM BLOCH 

LIVERMORE— MAC'S 

MENLO PARK— GEORGE HIRZER 

MONTEREY— GOLDSMITHS 
CRESENT JEWELS 

OAKLAND— JEWELS BY SACQUES 

PALO ALTO— BLEIM 

SACRAMENTO— GREBITUS 
DEMPSEYS 

SALINAS— ANDRUS 

SARATOGA— KRAULES 

SAN FRANCISCO— SIDNEY MOBELL 
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they pulled me off at Hawaii and 
shoot me on another plane for 
Tokyo. I land in Tokyo, there’s a 
limousine to meet me there. 

J: A limousine? 

M: A limousine, right. They 
whip us into the limousine and 
take us to the Tokyo Hilton. I have 
no idea why they want me there. 
All of a sudden the sergeant comes 
in and says “Well, the following 
information is top secret and you 
gentlemen will now hear your 
orders.”” And he hands me my 
orders and this is what they read— 
I was still a private—it says ‘You 
have been assigned to Hello, Dolly! 
with Mary Martin in Tokyo.” 

D & J: Wow! 

M: And what happened was 
that Dolly was in Japan at the time 
and they were supposed to go to 
Russia. Well...Russia said they 
didn’t want Hello, Dolly! so the 
people who were in the show had 
the opportunity to come back to 
New York to do other shows. 

All of a sudden David Merrick 
began to panic because he said, 
“Carol Channing was really going 
hot over here with Hello, Dolly! in 
the U.S., and what’s gonna 
happen if Hello Dolly doesn’t 
wanna go entertain the boys in 
Vietnam?” Can you imagine the 
papers? ‘‘Dolly Refuses To 
Entertain Troops in Vietnam”. My 
God, the show would have folded 
like immediately. So what they 
did, they said, ‘‘Look, if we can get 


_ you 6 male dancers’’—because 


that was the exact number they 
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REFLECTIONS OF 
A MAD ORGANIC 
FARMER 


Disconnecting ourselves from existing fossil fuel or nuclear energy 
sources is always a matter of interest to those supporting the organic 
movement. The prospects for substantial reductions in high economic 
and environmental costs presently associated with electrical energy 
production are at best gloomy. Of course, imaginative brain-storming 
can yield brilliant, if impractical answers (see Home Farm Column, Oct. 
12, 1972, on Highway Power). 

Steve Ridenour is our energy systems man. He has his MS in 
engineering from Purdue, and his favorite pasttime is dreaming up 
schemes to develop independent energy sources. He has traveled much of 
the coast investigating working methane digesters, windmills, and soal 
heating units. Steve recognizes that excessive energy use in any form will 
produce environmental costs, and thus he does not include a heavy 
dependency on appliances in his ideas. “Given a lifestyle change, that is, 
a willingness to live with fewer convenience devices in the household, 
technology exists to supply us with enough energy to meet our needs 
without resorting to the use of fossil or nuclear fuels.” 

One prospect for alternative energy sources involves the conversion of 
solar energy into usable electricity. “‘When used on a humble domestic 
level, solar energy is the most pollution-free and least environmentally 
destructive of any source of energy,” says Steve. He feels many dwellings 
on the west coast could rely heavily on solar energy for much of the year. 
If solar collecton surfaces were only as large as one’s roof, solar energy 
could at least provide a viable supplement to current energy needs. 

For solar power to be fully utilized, electrical storage devices must be 
improved. One individual interested in progress in this area is Vice 
Chancellor of Science, George Hammond. Although not committed to a 
research program involving storage cells, Dr. Hammond would like to see 
Santa Cruz involved in the development phase of solar energy storage. 

“The potentials are very high for this sort of development,” Dr. 
Hammond told us. “We have only to look at green plants to understand 
the magnitude of possible development in chemical conversion and 
storage of solar energy.”” Dr. Hammond is aware that present solar 
systems are workable — but not adequate for all our needs. 


always work right away. Dr. Hammond agreed that a potential facility 
exists there, but he also recognizes that ‘the development phase for 
chemical storage of solar energy is still a long way into the future.” 

Last Monday night, the Farm was visited by the Black String gang. 
This organization seemed to consist of a group of individuals who arrived 
on the farm sometime during our dinner, drove their truck up the hill, 
through the mud and rain, visited the tipi village briefly, and departed 
leaving only their tracks and a long black string. The only problem was, 
upon departure, the Gang took with them sleeping bags, backpacks, and 
the canvas off one of the tipis. 
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From Page 10 


All graduates, faculty, or staff thought the incident was loathesome. 
And the difference was not along lines of age. A twenty-two year old 
graduate condemned the swastika and a 25 year old undergraduate here 
thought it was funny. 

1 am sure that my sample was not large enough to be scientifically 
projectable to the entire undergraduate student body. But the 
consistency of the responses was unusual. Further, I cannot adequately 
explain why the students here reacted as they did. 

One undeniable factor is, unhappily, anti-semitism or insensitivity to 
it. A person who believes that it is cruel to erect symbols of the mass 
murderers of Jews will not laugh at a swastika. A student who knows 
enough of human life and morality and history to understand what it 
means to be a conscious Jew to see a swastika in his cafeteria, or 
anywhere, will not be devoid of a reaction when a swastika appears. 
Obviously, and without any question at all, when a person is outraged at 
the killing in Vietnam, incidental, tragically incidental, to a war, and has 
no reaction to the killing in cold blood of six million Jewish men, women 
and children by a systematic policy, that person does not think Jews have 
the same rights to life as Vietnamese. : 

One of the students at this college dressed as a Nazi for halloween 
party. When I said I thought that was a stupid and thoughtless thing to 
do, people looked at me with blank stares. Why, they asked, isn’t it 
funny? 

It isn’t funny because reminders of the killings of Jews are not funny. 
And if the people, or some of them, who think Nazism is 
somehow amusing or enviable, who show no reaction to the memories of 
mass murder are capable of thought at all, that should be obious to 
them. 

Since it is not obvious to them, there is something dramatically wrong 
with their education and upbringing. The parental raising process is over 
for most of the students here, if it ever began, but the university may still 
be able to have some effect. It is important beyond the ability to say that 
the university make some effort to replace the moral vacuums and latent 
hatreds in the students here with some notion of sensitivity and 
brotherhood. The time to start was yesterday. 
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deal of service.”” He added, ‘‘we 


re 


store’s major problem is the 

ordering of books. Because this 

campus does not use a _ pre-\ 

enrollment system, faculty are not \ 
sure of their course enrollment — 
until the quarter begins. “‘If the 
faculty orders late,’ Gross stated, 

“this preludes our finding used 

books which can save the student 

25 percent on his book 

: >“ purchases.” 

fe ae 
than students usually buy for a find 
course and then must send those 
books back to their publishers for This 
refunds. 
freight costs as well as the labor 
costs involved in re-shipping the 


te 


to 


store and noted that “you expose 
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yourself to pilferage in order to 
maintain easy-going atmosphere.” 

Gross prefers to handle the 
shoplifting problem separately 
rom those problems_ of 
communication with the faculty 
and the students. During Fall 
rush this year, students were hired 
to act as guides and as deterrents 
to shoplifting. How successful 
those measures were will be 
determined when an unusual Fall 
quarter physical inventory is taken 
on November 30. 

Vice Chancellor Harold Hyde 
stated what seems to be the 
prevailing view among all 
‘concerned: ‘“‘we obviously can’t 
continue the way things are 
going.”” That view has led to the 
formation of an _ advisory 
committee which will attempt to 
decide among the options or will 
a different solution 
altogether. : 
advisory committee is 
currently being formed by Joseph 
Bunnett, chairman of the 
Academic Senate. The City on a 
Hill was unable to obtain further 
details about that committee at 
press-time. 


needed; it was in their contract 
that they had to go to Nam and 
they didn’t want to go to Nam—“‘if 
we can get you 6 male dancers will 
you take the show?’’ They said 
sure. They evidently pushed their 
IBM machines, found out who was 
in the vicinity—I just happened to 
be flying over Hawaii—and they 
found out that I could tap-dance 
and that I’d been in musicals. 

I got to rest that day. The next 
day we reported to the Takarasuka 
Theatre and I learned the music. 
The second day they fitted me for a 
costume and we learned the 
dances. The third day they blocked 
me into the show and then I went 
into the matinee that afternoon. 

J: God, you must have been 
scared shitless. 

M: I was! Yeah, it was 
incredible because my hair was 
short, and...here I’d dreamed of 
working with Mary Martin. I’d 
loved Mary Martin since I was a 
kid, y’know, but here I was 
working opposite her in the 
chorus...Dolly is one of those 
fantastic shows, y’know, from the 
moment it starts it doesn’t stop. So 


Bookstore 
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ally need it.” Gross thinks the 


In addition, the Bay Tree 
ust keep on hand more books 


The store then incurs 


xts. 
Gross emphasized his attempts 
keep a casual atmosphere at the 
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Christmas Charter Flights 


NEW YORK °156. 


November, then we went to 
Vietnam and we entertained all 
the troups. And Mary Martin 


told us that she would go with us. 
We had these costumes we had to 


ROCNO ENE @ scarry plus our bags, etc. and every 
LONDON $2 59 @ place we went was top secret 
3 a = because, like we could be 
Ss ROUND TRIP ge 4 ambushed at any moment, and so, 
a $ @ =ilike, she told us she would travel 
a L Ad iy 1 7 9. = with us and she didn’t. So we had 
I _ ONEWAY gg to take these rinky-dinky buses or 
= These flights are open to students, faculty, staff = jeeps, and then arrive, set up, and 
employees and their immediate family. Mi then she would arrive by helicopter 
SPRING & SUMMER FLIGHT SCHEDULES TO EUROPE = '’, hour before she went on. 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST, iz ree fue we meg ambushed 
and a remember was jumping 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE H ye 
Phone {415 - See Page 20 
= (415) 392-8512 2 
MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT INFORMATION = 423-7103 
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CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 
995 Market St., San Francisco, CA 94103 


Please mali me information on flights: 


119 WALNUT AVE. 


Chemicals and Paper 


Address: Apt. No.: 
City, State & Zip Code: 


Custom Processing 


wall 35mm film 


Eastman Kodak 
Color Processing 


Student Discount 
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TOM SMOTHERS 
JOHN ASTIN 
KATHARINE ROSS 
ORSON WELLES 


“Cat” 7:30 & 10:35, ‘Rabbit’ once, 8:55 


Starts Wednesday, Nov. 22. 
"THE DECAMERON" & "THE MUSIC LOVERS" 


~YNNNNANNNNNS NICKELODEON <= 
‘Lincoln & Cedar 426-7500 
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passivity, lack of intellectual 
discussion or communication on 
any level between students, 
professorial domination 
(oftentimes as odious to the 
professor as to the students), and 
favoritism. 

The conviction that the intellect 
is a vital and necessary element to 
a moral existence (societal 
morality as well as personal) is a 
profoundly ideological one. It is 
the ground conviction of the 
C.C.S.L. and with it we hope we 
can find an alternative to the 
indifference, the cynicism, and the 
subjectivity that is eating into our 
lives. 


Robert Philipson 


EDITOR: 


Matt Rawdon takes City on a 
Hill to task for making 
recommendations to voters. 

Not being a permanent member 
of the UCSC family, I hesitate to 
intrude -- but I must differ. I do 
have campus ties (Media Council 
member, director of the Friends of 
the Library, occasional confessor 
to editors of City on a Hill Press). I 
have some experience (37 years a 
working newpaperman, 24 of them 
as editor of a daily newspaper). 

A newspaper has two basic 
functions: To report the news and 
to comment on it (such comment 
being clearly designated 
“editorial” or in a signed column). 
A campus newspaper (and the 
Press is a very good one) -has 
exercised these functions. , 

Commenting on the news 
includes advocacy of candidates 
and taking positions on ballot 
propositions. Most newspapers do 
this. THEY GIVE THEIR 
REASONS FOR ONE STAND 
OR ANOTHER: AND AS 
ELECTION TIME NEARS 
THEY SUMMARIZE THEIR 
PREVIOUSLY IEXPRESSED 
RECOMMENDATIONS* AS 
YOURS DID. 

This is a service. Most voters 
this year didn’t get their 105-page 
election pamphlets until 10 days 
before the election. We got ours 


LSAT REVIEW COURSE 


Course for October 21 LSAT begins October 4. 
Berkeley and Peninsula Classes. Cost: $75. For 
information call (415) 526-2250. 


MAXIMIZE YOUR LSAT SCORE 


ovntain Store 


.-your backpacking, climbing, and 
‘bicycle touring store. Nerth Face 
down gear, Choulmard climbing gear, 

Kelty backpacks, Weelrich wool 

shirts, Fablane & Galibier boots. The 

finest equipment at reasonable prices. 


ae m-Set. 10:16-6:30, Fri. till 9. 
bie Mote 
GIG PACIFIC, next to Odyssey Records. 426-4167 
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FEEDBACK 


(Cont.) 


weeks earlier, and we had access to 
hundreds of pages of material on 
both sides of most propositions. 
We spend far more time studying 
propositions than the average 
voter, and our recommendations 
command some respect. Many 
people who vigorously oppose our 
positions on some candidateds 
nevertheless trust our judgement 
on many propositions, and carry to 
the polls clippings from our paper 
to help them. 

A good newspaper makes its 
position clear on candidates and 
issues early enough so readers can 
deliver feedback. Our readers 
certaily did. But it is unfair to 
suggest that the staff of a 
newspaper, or its editorial board, 
or its editor, or its owner, is not 
entitled to present a position as 
that of the newspaper. 

Recommendations are arrived 
at in many ways according to 
circumstances. It may be true 
that the Hearst newspapers’ 
position is that of one man. The 
New York Times’ position is that 
of an editorial board, as are the 
positions of other large 
newspapers with substantial 
editorial-page staffs. My own 
newspaper’s position is that of its 
editor--often after consultation 
with staff members knowledgeable 
on a subject or set of candidates. 

However, the position is 
reached, it is the traditional 
privilege, right--and, yes, duty as I 
see it-- for a newpaper to take 
positions on public matters, 
including candidates: and 
propositions, and to present that 
position as that of the publication. 

That is not poor jounalism, as 
your critic says. It’s good 
journalism -- to tell your readers 
who the candidates are and what 
the issues are, to say in the 
editorial column what you think 
about them, and to summarize 
your previous expositions at the 
end of the campaign. 

Frank F. Orr 

Editor, The Register-Pajaronian 

Watsonville 
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The next time you find yourself 
searching for the right place to 
eat think Natural..... Patch. 
We have vegetarian and meat 
gourmet dinners nightly except 
Tuesday. Sandwiches always 
made to order. Smoothies, 
juices, beer and Rotta wine. 
Live entertainment 

Turkey dinner every Sunday 
roast turkey, stuffing, mashed 
potatoes and gravy, candied 
yams, dessert. 
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y Is The big news this week; the 
¥ Santa Cruz Soccer Team plays 
si Menlo for the league title on 
| Saturday, Nov. 18, at 2:00 on our 
to a home field. If you can’t make this 
on 4 game you'll have to wait 2 full 
1S. 4 weeks to see the team at home. A 
ing : victory over Menlo would tie 
age i by Peter Ashley UCSC, Menlo and St. Patrick’s for 
ons j Staff Writer first place. A loss drops the SC 
any $ team to third. 
our Last Saturday we played St. 
wa Patrick’s on their field, and 
a ee ; ~<AY despite an early score, were pretty 
ent The rosy fingers of dawn greeted Saturday, despite the severity of much wiped off the turf. Chrissie 
y to the sleek Plymouth Suburban the afore mentioned hardships, Calvert bounced a ball over the 
sia Saturday, as its groggy contents our A seen eee ae past goalie, and the Flash snuck in and 
: emselves onto the deserted insecurities and won the epee ae 
its Biaceie of a desolated gas station crown in the Central California oe. Heteseny ~ pais ook 
ind in San Ardos, California. The League. h : the UCSC defenders 
can Santa Cruz fencing team was in The friendly expressions of the ne melee os 3 Pecan 
ers transit to San Luis Obispo for the coaches from Jayward and San 4nd at half-time it bioraicrreig sey oe 
to fall epee competition. Jose, Bernie Seagel and Michael  g00d play by Larry me wal an 
a Each of the seven cramped Dasaro, were slightly tarnished as Teddy Bear Draznin, the Cruz 
rd, teammates had been rudely _ their formidable teams went down _ defense was picked apart by quick 
not awakened at about four o'clock under the strong Santa Cruz passes and superior conditioning BY PAUL WAGNER 
as that morning by their accursedly offensive. on the part of the opponents. 
insistant alarm clocks and each The Big Tuna, Peter Ashley of In the second half, following two 
ne was desperately trying to Stevenson, finally re-earned his scores by St. Pat’s, Chrissie took a much. The very overworked water, so the game was postponed. 
t regenerate the valuable energy this "€putation as an epee champion cross from Kent Morrison and halfbacks couldn’t help out as Notre Dame was considered a 
: inexcusable intrusion on their with a second in the individual bumped both it and the goalieinto much on defense, and the fairly sure victory for the team, so 
a sleep had deprived them of. tally, as Dart claimed eighth place the goal. A final goal by the other fullbacks were often outnumbered. we want to make it up to improve 
It was explained that the and Simpson got eleventh. team left the final score 6-2 in Fritz the Coach couldn’t get off our record, if nothing else. We 
The University could not afford these _It seems strange that the team _fayor of the bad guys. It was our work, so Mimi handled the team _ have now won S and lost 4, and the 
A ioe : oe . - nea erie nee eee See ibs worst performance of the season. — once again. Despite a good effort projected final ate is 9 and 2 
ge i ah cs “hie ae ee individual keore= Hayward’: This time the coe icant by the bench, there was not a. lot es nee elie hice : 
ial tack of funds was todenythemthe Wayne Johnson and Bill Essig i epcia icgalee par a cs eee] she could do to avert th¢ loss. Once A hae, ae ari 
wn guidance of their spiritual leader, were first and third, while San aa ep aeence b ya Sea AP ie sg tne was pean = 9 & : 
its Master Charles Selberg. The Jose's recent import from L.A., teain: The read failed to pass N anes wae Ae karan “a ne 
ion fencers stood in line outside the Mark Lipton, fourth, but the ell. aiid tried “46 fast ren fess epdiaared a eal de d . 
ble lonely rest room’s door and tried to Crucial bouts were ours. Tuna We"; Field up in mont was under 
tes. transcend these hardships. boffled the minds of all present 
is with his mear perfect win over 
nat Johnson, whole Simpson blasted TH FE BAY TRE F BOO KSTORE 
S The impeccable abing skill oa Jose’s sure win by snuffing = 
of S.C. heroes Paul Dart of College ipton. ' : 
i V and Richard Simpson of Crown As the sluggish day drew to a NAME Gin duane osliveather neg gon a8, ne pedis! Niw ACE 
nd was only rivaled by their close, the victorious sardine-like Reg $3.95 $5.00 $7.50 Pi Abdae $} o.ne JS snly? eeeece (3 only): Soseeeeaeceseces 
hat peformances on the fencing strip care load of Santa Cruz fencers Necesoetessensgeazesecess GAMES FOR CHRISTMAS POPULAR RECORDS. 
against their confident opponents, reviewed their work. THE LIST FINDER-- Alphabetical Reg $5.95 to $7.95 Now $4.00 POPULAR LABELS Reg 
on. all of whom had enjoyed the CONSENSUS AMONG THE B Addresses, phone numbers-- (9 OO rc GN ee ne ti list $5.98 Now $3.79 (130 tony) 
ae comforts of a decent sleep the team was also extremely positive, Nonesoo Geowri STUFFED ANIMALS-- birds §RAND NAME RADIOS 
od nights before. They delivered the as they is satisfied a hungry i se Spe Se db chao ae sei dogs, monkeys $1.00 (24 only) nee poosel, Wits ot css lack 
ers ints with various crusher wins. zs f ? 
hat es aren Mociaeait i mache THE FIREY VETERAN Bruce ine Daich eco eee era Lovee a ean tnt thy) only? eeceneereroese 
the the entire tournament was Bowen of Cowell headed the squad Re MA a the cee eee eee et $3.89 (12 OUI Fo ae EAR RINGS --CHOKERS 
ink chagrined that Selberg was unable while flanked by new-comers Mike ace ee te rae ee Fad $2.00 
‘ize to attend and offered any Beller of College V, Jim Bubar of BE Aa barges rises Re a SCeoeeeaessesereseeeenee 
the assistance they could render to the Cowell and Ken Jensen of PRICES Remainders Sale in 
efforts of the Santa Cruz team to Stevenson College. time for Christmas. 
i : F K K. The finest collection 
a RP eg eee Gear eR eg AMM picdel Mlerdarapel nianta atric Met Cy lon 


here. 

Our fencers had been preparing 
for this meet for months. Epee 
was the weapon which, in the past, 
had reduced the usual confident 
tenor of our near fautless team to a 
quivering mass of frustration. 


graciously lent them by the 


University and slowly disappeared . 


into the night. Theirs was a 
gargantual effort, forever to be 
remembered in the annals of 
fencing. 
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encouragement, yes. Promises, no. 
Furthermore the letter instructs 
Smith to ‘do your best to salvage 
something out of this mess.’”’ 
Yesterday, John Schaar and 
Brewster Smith were to have met 
according to Schaar in some spirit 
of said “‘salvage’’ attempt. At press 
time, neither Smith nor Schaar 
were available for comment. 


Pub. at $4.95 Sale Price $1.98 


8%" x 1111/8", 


Sale Price $2.98. 


about coffee in general, new ways of making it, dishes with coffee as an 
ingredient, treats that are best when served with coffee, & much more. 
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AUDUBON’S WILDLIFE. By Edwin W. Teale, with selections from the 
writing of J.J. Audubon. A new look at the work of the great wildlife 
artist, the first book to reproduce his birds & animals under one cover. 
Over 100 reproductuons, 28 FULL COLOR, shown in the size Audubon 
rendered them, accompanied by authoritative text to complement the pic 
Pub. at $15.00 Sale Price $5.98. 


SOSH SH SESH OEE HEHEHE HeHReHeHEsEEenesesesE 


SECRETS OF ORIGAMI: The Japanese Art of Paper Folding. By Robt. 

Horbin. Deluxe volume presenting the wide range of international exper- 

tise in this fascinatiog pastime- a delightful manual of entertainment & 

instructuon, with 138 models, illus. with 1,400 line drawings & 73 photos; 

Special Import $3.98. 

SHHHSHSHHSHESETSSHEHHHSHEHHHSSHEST HSS SERS HFEHTHOHHHORHEBEBEDESEBEsese 
AFRICAN ART & OCEANIC ART. Fascinating studv of the finest African 
& Oceanic works of art- masks, figurines, jewelry, objects of magical & 
mystical signifignance, etc., incl. the unique giant statues of Easter Island. 
92 FULL COLOR illustrations. Sale Price $2.98. 


SSSSHHSHH SHH SHH SSeS HeEeHesETsesaeseeHeseressesesseseesne= 


ROMAN ART. Masterful survey of the art & architecture of six centuries 
in Pagan & Christian Rome & her provinces temples, frescoes, statues, 
columns, arches, baths, theatres, much more. 101 FULL COLOR illus. 


tures. 9"'x 11% 


COTHHHHH HOSE HSH SORE EEE HE TEE SE EEE HEHEHE EES ESE EEE SESEEEEeD 
CHINESE ART. Instructive guide to the memorable times & great words 
of China & its art- T'ang and Ming dynasty ceramics, Sung work, delicate 


portraits, scroll landscapes, much more. 
eecereeeeeeeeseseeseseeseaseeeeeeseses 


101 FULL COLOR illus. Sale $2.98. 


AMERICAN ART. Excellent guide to the artistic development of American 
painting & architecture- the influences of Europe & neo-classicism on early 
examples; discusses modern American painting & artists. 87 FULL COLOR 
illustrations. Sale Price $2.98. 

CLONE LASSEN SES ASOT E SALTON SEH SOLE C CEOS E HC See ewe He Oe 
THE TREASURY OF BIRDS. By Whitney Eastman. For bird lovers of all 
ages, a fascinating & superbly illustrated survey of the wide range of both 
familiar & little known species, those nearing extinction, & of particular 
ornithological interest- chapters on migration, habits, birds of prey, sea 
birds, much more. Over 50 photos, many in color. Only $2.98. 


TOSSHHHH EHH HEH HH HET EEE SHEE EEE EHSH HEE HEHEHE SERESEEEEEE 
THE TREASURY OF DOGS. Colorful new book that describes & illustrates 
every aspects of living & woeking degs. Four famous experts contribure lively 
& informative text on puppy care, breeding, toy breeds, niw breeds, much mon 
Over 145 illus, 35 FULL COLOR. Only $2.98. 

SECS SH SRS SHS ES HHHSEHHETEHH SE SEE H HEHEHE HEHEHE EEESESeeeE 
TREASURY OF HORSES. In seven fascinating chapters by noted British 

& American writers, a wide-ranging survey of horses- the breeds, uses, thorougl 
bred racing, race horses of the past, Pony Clubs, home care of horses & 
ponies, much more. Many color illustrations. Only $2.98. 


Sees eeeoeseeeeeseseeeeeeseeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeeeeseeeseeseseee 


Peggy Hart also said, ‘‘To 
simply blame Brewster Smith is to 
miss the point. The point is that 
between Tuesday and Wednesday 
he was stripped of authority which 
both he and the Board had 
assumed he had. 

‘Possibilities are left open to 
faculty, and students and even 
administrative inferiors while the 
power to take them away is always 
kept at the top. 

“The result is a campus full of 
busy people lobbying against one 
another—with no idea whether 
anything will come of it all. It’s no 
wonder we drag our feet and only 
exchange cynicism.” 
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Victoriana 


From Page 3 


Henry Cowell Redwoods State 
Park in Felton. He deeded Cowell 
Beach to the city of Santa Cruz. 
After his death, through the family 
foundation, the University of 
California campus at Santa Cruz 
became a reality.“ 

(The above excerpt is taken from 
“If Walls Could Talk’, a 
“centennial” brochure of the 
County Bank.) 

‘Mrs. Calciano also spoke on 
forces that shaped the county. “‘in 
1850 our county was markedly 
Spanish in feel. 1850 to 1860 was a 
decade of change - in 1850 it was a 
man’s county - by 1860 it was a 
thriving family town.” She 
pinpointed ‘‘the frock coat 
element” of educated men from 
the East as being largely 
responsible for this change. 
“Santa Cruz was populated and 
supported by men who earned 
their living by the sweat of their 
brow. Much of their work was 
seasonal in nature -- lumbering, 
agriculture, tourists. That was the 
reason for the many saloons -- 
there was nothing to do in the 
winter. Her talk ended on a 
nostalgic note, ‘Most of the 


recreation was homespun in 
nature, such as country dances or 
church socials.”’ 

Margaret Koch spoke - 
concerning the cultural life of the 
“Cultural 


city of Santa Cruz. 


Santa Cruz started in the Mission 
days with the Mission Indians 
being taught music.”” Lodges and 
temperance groups were the first 
buddings of culture in Anglo 
Society. ‘‘Adna E. Hecox, an early 
settler, shicked to find drunkeness 
exceedingly prevelant in Santa 
Cruz’’ formed a_ temperence 


group, “the beginning of the 
temperance movement in 
California.”’ She 


catalogued the various todge 
buildings and halls of Santa Cruz, 
among them Knights Opera 
House. It was located behind the 
present-day Goodwill store. It was 
started by a fast talking auctioneer 
from Kentucky who managed to 
obtain land and building materials 
on credit for nothing down. The 
Opera House opened with the 
Bohemian Girl ‘Santa Cruz sat on 
kitchen chairs and lived it.” 
Throught the years Jack London 
and Paterousky put in 
appearaches there, not to mention 
the boxing matches, and ‘“‘red- 
stockinged blondes.” The old 
building ended its career in 
Capitola as a garage. 

The ‘‘Vienna Gardens” was an 
outdoor beer garden on lower 
Pacific Avenue where girls served 
drinks. to the customers. This 
flaunting of immorality outraged 
the Victorians’ sensibilities. ‘‘Irate 
citizens invaded and smashed 
everything,” she laughed 
The police stood by and looked the 
other way. (Times have changed- 
in the spring of this year, only the 
suspicion of property damage, a 
supposed broken window,,was 
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enough to set off a_ police 
rampage). 

The height of the Victorian era’s 
worship of etiquette was the 
institution of the calling-card. and 
“at home ” hours. It was a 
‘“oneupmanship game’’ of the 
nineteenth century society. Ladies 
had ‘‘at home” days when they 
were willing to see visitors. If the 
lady was out or “‘indisposed”’, 
calling cards could be left in 
special card dishes. These cards 
served to let the absent or 
‘‘indisposed”’ hostess see who had 
paid their respects to her 

Toward the latter half of the 
nineteenth century Millionaires 
began to visit Santa Cruz and built 
homes along Westcliff Drive. 

Venetian water festivals were 
held on the San Lorenzo, dammed 
to make a lagoon, with all manner 
of water craft and decorated floats 
adrift on its surface. ‘Parades 
were cultural events’, and the 
arrival of circuses (the Paris 
Exhibition Circus performed here 
in 1868). were an accepted part of 
the regular calendar of events. 

In closing Margaret Koch 
mentioned a bizarre New Years 
custom of butchers. Each butcher 
selected a ‘‘special carcass’, and 
slashed the fat. into curls of 
ribbons, revealing alternate stripes 
of red meat and white fat. When 
fully sculptured they would be 
hung nearly touching the ceiling 
and dangling almost to the 
ground. 

John Byrne, retired Santa Cruz 
businessman and photograph 
identifier for the Special 


Collections Department of the 
U.C.S.C. library, discussed the 
business life of Santa Cruz. 

“By the 1860 we see a well 
constituted nucleus of business 
appearing at the lower plaza.” 
The lower plaza is the area where 
Front, Pacific and Mission Streets 


meet. The upper plaza is in 
front of the Holy Cross 
Church on Mission Hill. ‘“The 


Hugo Hihn building is still here 
today, at the corner of Front and 
Pacific street, its identity 
smothered under a layer of pink 
stucco, as the “‘Teacup Restaurant 


and ‘‘Plaza Bakery’’. 
“Most businesses were first on 


Front St., (then known as Main 
St.) and not on Pacific St. (then 
known as Willow Street for its 
willows, planted by the Mission 

“By 1868 the area had BrSwa 
markedly, and Front and Pacific 
were built up beyond Cooper St. 
By the turn of the century the 
district was built up almost to 
Beach Hill. The section south of 
Lincoln consisted mostly of 
residences. 

Phyliss Patten, author of a book 
of Santa Cruz reminscences, spoke 
of the early settlement of Santa 
Cruz. She explained how Santa 
Cruz had been given its name. 

The Portola expedition of 1769, 
had traveled northward through 
the State of California, without 
finding a place it felt suited the 
name, “Santa Cruz,’’, or ‘Holy 
Cross”’. When they reached 
Majors Creek on the North Coast 
above Santa Cruz they felt they 
had finally found such a place and 
gave it that name. They gave the 
San Lorenzo River the name it 
bears because they came to it on 
“Saint Lawrence Day.” 

The Spanish settled here in 


was the southern end of 


their first Mission Plaza 
which was washed = = away 
by a flood. The mission 


settlement was moved up the hill 
to the upper plaza to avoid a. 
repetition of the incident. 
Vowntown Santa Cruz lies in the 
flood plain of the San Lorenzo 
River. 

Bud McCrary of the family- 
owned Big Creed Redwood 
Company gave the audience some 
backgraoud on the Santa Cruz 
lumbering industry. He said that 
at one time the forest resources of 
Santa Cruz County amounted to 
192,000 acres. 

The first mechanized activities 
started about the year 1861. One 
of the largest operations was the 
Waddell Creek Co. “It employed 
horse-drawn trains to the coast to 
get the wood to the coast from the 
forest to the sawmill.” 
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Mr. McCrary read a description 
of what the forest used to look like, 
by an early writer, ‘“The road is 
lined with enormous pine and 
redwood trees six to twelve feet-in 
diameter. The Scenery on these 
roads is full of wild grandeur.-- 
they are the most elemental of 
wagon roads...the solitude is 
almost deathlike.”’ 

Flumes and_ railroads were 
employed to transport lumber 


_ from the inaccessible mountain 


reaches to the lumber mills. The 
first railroad in Santa Cruz County 
was the Santa Cruz-Felton 
railway-lumbering railway-with 
trains running on tracks only an 
inch and a half high. ‘Many 
present roads as well as railways 
were originally made _ by 
lumbermen.”” Mr. McCray noted 
that in the early days the houses 
were built out of high quality 
redwood, virgin first growth trees 
being used. “This is the reason 
why you still find many of these old 
houses in Santa Cruz’’, because of 
the rot and termite resistance of 
the redwood. 

Robert Haas dealt with the 
forgotten artists and poets of 
Santa Cruz.. He related how 
authoress Eliza Woodson Farnum, 
an Eastern author who settled in 
Santa Cruz, had a plan to bring 
‘100 girls of good moral 
character” to the gold mine 
country of California for the east, 
“exerting their .morally uplifting 
character on the miners. In the 
end only three actually made it out 
west. 

Georgiana Bruce Kirby, another 
eastern immigrant, was an author 
who kept getting pulled out of her 
natural reticence by her interest on 
all kinds of social issues. Her 
autobiography was published in 
1872 and concerned her years at 
Brook Farm, the New England 
commune that included among its 
members the Alcotts and the 
Emersons. 

Josephine Clifford McKracken 
wrote for the Overland Monthly, 
an early magazine about: 
California edited by Bret Harte. 
“Ambrose Bierce and many other 
great literary figures sought her 
out.” She called for preservation 
of the redwoods, and helped spark 
the creation of Big Basin State 
Park. To protect songbirds from 
being wantonly slaughtered she 
formed the “Ladies Forest and 
Songbirds Association.” 

Mr. Haas next outlined the 
development of Santa Cruz art 
carefully pointing out that 
‘Painters in any era do not work in 
isolation.”. The development of 
artistic styles in Santa Cruz 
necessarily depended on trends in 
the larger, outside, art world. 
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From Page 16°: 


First came the ‘‘topographers 
interested in recording the 
environment as a camera would.” 
succeeding these artists were those 
of the Hudson River School-- 
realists who painted nature 
glorious in ‘‘all her magnificance.” 
The Barbizon school followed, its 
painting suffused with the glowing — 
light and shadow of the 
Impressionists. “In the 80's 
and 90’s illustrators did work 
reflecting new reproductive 
processes, such as etchings.”’ 
Many Santa Cruz painters were 
only part-time residents or visitors, 
many of those stage scenery 
painters from San Francisco. 
The final section of the seminar 
dealt with the importance of 
preserving and appreciating the 
most visible and tangible part of 
Santa Cruz's heritage, its 
architecture. ‘“‘The architecture of 
Santa Cruz tells the whole story of 


Santa Cruz’’, commented Robert 
Haas. The present system of 


taxation, zoning, and land 
development came under criticism 
for fostering the progressive 
destruction of older buildings. The 
reason that this destruction is 
doubly unfortunate, the panel 
added, es foas 
glancing ruefully around at the; 
concrete blandness of the lecture: 
hall, is that new buildings were: 


likely to be so ugly and 
characterless. Page Smith, 
U.C.S.C. history professor, 


volunteered his version of ~ this 
complaint -- “Everything new is 
worse.” (Otherwise known as 
“Smith’s Law’’) 

“Often the aesthetic concerns 
far outweigh the practical--such as 


the speed withwhichithe water ‘falls 


into the bathtub.’’said Charles 
Wood.. A house is much more 
than a machine for living’. When 
this philosophy is applied to older 
buildings it means that they 
cannot be ruthlessly sacrificed on 
the altar of practicality. When 
you touch one of these buildings 
you have to touch it tenderly.”’ 

Max Walden, Santa Cruz 
entrepeneur, spoke briefly on some 
of the economic difficulties of 
restoration. ‘‘Its more expensive 
to restore, and the banks won't pay 
any attention to you. Its been my 
experience that it costs more to 
remodel than to start from 
scratch-- but the return has been 
larger.” Saying that, ‘We build a 
urban sprawl that no longer relates 
to man", he suggested that 
perhaps more attention should be 
paid to the idea of building better 
new buildings rather than giving 
up on all new buildings as 
hopelessly ugly to concentrate only 
on restoration of older buildings. 

Maybe we'd should have better 
financing to build better 


har 
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buildings.” 

Phil Harry, S.C. County 
supervisor for the district, pointed 
out that ‘‘Five years ago such a 
program as this couldn’t have 
happened. Historic preservation is 
essentially a problem of the 
maturation of the citizens.”” ‘“‘We 
need to have an inventory made to 
know exactly where these places 
we want preserved are’. He 
favored extending the Williamson 
act to cover historic buildings. 
Under the present Williamson act 
farmers who agree to keep their 
land for agricultural uses get a tax 


break. A Williamson act for 
historic buildings or districts 
would mean that owners of 


structures who agreed not to 
change them or tear them down in 
the future would have their 
property taxe lowered. The 
present tax system assess land at 
its “highest and best use’’, which 
often means that the owner ot fhe 
property must either convert the 
land to that use or sell it to 
someone who can because of the 
high taxes. 

lan McPhail, local attorney 
touched on the legal aspects of 
preservation. **Historic 
preservation ordinances are here 
to stay, and have been tested in 
court’’ he began. He felt that 
Santa Cruz might have its own 
historic preservation law ‘“‘by the 
time we have had one or two more 
council elections.” The city 
council now in office voted down a 
historical preservation law 
proposed by the city planning 
commission. Valuing individual 
property rights over the right of the’ 
public to have access to its own 
heritage, it favors voluntary 
restrictions on what mnay be done 
to historical buildings rather that 
“compulsory” restrictions. 

Mr. McPhail suggested a 
number of means by which the 
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November 16, 1972 
preservation and restoration of 
historc buildings could be 
encouraged. Funds might be 
allocated so that the public could 
purchase the right from the owner 
to keep a building’s exterior intact. 
The owner of the property might 
surrender this right in return for a 
tax break. Perhaps, instead of 
appraising buildings of historical 
or architectural interest at the 
value of their highest and best use 
they could be appraised at their 
value as historic buildings. 
There is always the possibility of 
condemnation — as is now done to 
acquire freeway right of ways. 

If the owner of a historic piece 
of property wanted to tear down 
the structure on it, the city could 
buy this property by condemning it 
for its own purposes, 
(Condemnation is not’ the 
equivalent of confiscation for 
whatever public agency doing the 
condemning is legally bound to 
pay fair market price for the 
property.) Of course, 
condemnation can only be used if 
the city feels that the general 
public as well as the owner has a 
claim on properties of special 
interest. In effect this involves 
broadening the perspective in 
which actions of individuals are 
viewed — to admit that they do 
an effect on other individuals. 

Voluntary deed restrictions can 
be placed on pieces of property by 
owners interested in preservation 
of their buildings stipulating that 
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subsequent buyers of their 
property cannot alter the building. 


Mr. McPhail also brought up 
the possibility that the Friends of 
Mammoth versus Mono County 
California State Supreme Court 
decision of this year might be 
applicable to historic buildings. It 
interprets a two year old state law 
requiring environmental impact 
reports on projects likely to have a 
major impact on the environment 
to apply to both publically and 
privately sponsored projects. Prior 
to the alteration of any historic 
structure the city would demand (if 
the provisions of law and 
supporting court decisions were to 
be followed) that an environmental 
impact report detailing the impact 
of the change on the historical 
environment be made. “The 
courts will require that regardless 
of whether cities have heritage 
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PAGE SEVENTEEN 
laws’’ that they call _ for 
environmental impact reports for 
historic buildings. ‘We have seen 
the whole judiciary bear down on 
environmental issues. It is 
tempering the tradition in the U.S. 
of tremendous regard for property 


rights.” 
Mr. McPhail concluded by 
saying that ‘‘on balance the 


ordinances won’t work well until 
the public has become more and 
more aware.” 

And certainly just that kind of 
needed knowledge of and liking 
for the past was fostered in the 
participants in the seminar. 
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BREAD NOT BOMBS 


There will be a general meeting 
on Thursday, November 16, 7-9pm 
in Rm. 105 at Merrill. Anyone 
interested in doing any kind of 
anti-war work, such as helping 
medical aid, doing fund-raising, 
and dispersing information is 
welcome to come. 

In correction to the sum in last 
week’s paper, donations for the 
fast have now added up to $293.36, 
making a total, including Saga 
money, of $886.92. 


GOVERNMENT 
INTERNSHIPS 


School-year Governmental 
Internships for students interested 
in population-related problems are 
now available. 

The Population Institute, a non- 
profit organization in Washington, 
D.C., is planning to sponsor a 
number of students who wish to 
work at their colleges as interms 
with state legislators. Interns will 
work with a professor on campus 
and will receive academic credit. 

The Population Institute will 
select from among applicants in 
December, and will award 
successful candidates a $300 
stipend as well as a limited budget 
to cover the costs of travel and 
research. Students interested in 
applying should contact Chuck 
Kent in Environmental Studies 
(x2104) immediately. Application 
procedures are not complicated 
but need to be completed by 
November 30th. 


ACADLIICS 


LSAT 


The last day to register for the 
LSAT to be given on December 
16th is November 24th. Pick up 
your application packet in Room 
358 Applied Sciences. 


FIELD STUDY 
IN ASIA 


There will be a meeting of 
Volunteers in Asia tonight at 
8:00pm. in the Baobab Room at 
Merrill. All those interested in 

le field studies in Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, Taiwan or 
Indonesia should attend this 
important meeting. 


ATTENTION STATE 
SCHOLARSHIP 
APPLICANTS 


The California State 
Scholarship and Loan Commission 
reminds college students that the 
postmark deadline date for the 
filing of California State 
Scholarship applications is 
November 20, 1972. 


GRE REGISTRATION 


It is not too late to register for 
the December 9 test date for the 
GRE (Graduate Record Exam). 
Late registration will be accepted 
up until the 21st of November. 
Pick up the application packet in 
Room 358 Applied Sciences. 


ENVIRONMENTAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The Environmental Studies 
Office coordinates and sponsors 
internship and other field 
opportunities at the local, state, 
and national levels. These 
positions are available during the 
school year and the summer. They 
are usually taken for credit, but 
sometimes lead to employment 
opportunities. All students at 
UCSC are welcome to apply for 
internships. Interns are selected on 
the basis of adequate preparation 
for the desired position. Contact 
Chuck Kent in Environmental 
Studies for more information. 


ANTHRO 
SOCIETY 


The first meeting of the new 
Anthro Society was held Monday 
last. A president, secretary, and 
treasurer were elected: Moses 
Pounds, Alexandra Klinger, and 
Flora Durham, respectively. 

One of the suggestions made 
was for the initiation of small 
informal group meetings. These 
small group meetings would be in 
addition to the regular Anthro 
Society meetings. 

Do you have questions 
regarding classes? Term papers? 
Theory? How about the women’s 
role in anthropology? Maybe you'd 
like to talk about ethics and/or 
applied anthropology? Perhaps 
you'd just like to react to 
comments made on your last term 
paper...that’s what the meetings 
are for!! 

We need names of people 
willing to have these meetings at 
their homes (rooms, barns, etc.). 
We hope to set up a week-to-week 
schedule so that every anthro- 
interested person could attend at 
least one a month. 

Call Alexandra Klinger for 
schedule and information at 338- 
2024. 

The first meeting will be 
Tuesday, November 21, at 7:30pm 
in the home of Barbara Allan (426- 
3468), 254 River St. (across from 
Mora St. near Santa Cruz 
Lumber). Topic: Classes. Please 
notify Alexandra if you are 
coming. If the response is large 
enough, the group may be broken 
down into smaller groups. 
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MINORITY 


RECRUITMENT 
BULLETIN ADDITIONS 


November 17— 

Law students from UC Davis, 
School of Law, will speak to 
Chicano students interested in 
Law school. Communications 
Building, Studio A, 11:00. 
Charles Harris from UC Davis, 
School of Law, will speak to 
Black students interested in 
Law School. Applied Sciences 
Room 173, 11:00. 


November 20— 

Mr. Gerardo Perez, the EOP 
Graduate Opportunities 
Advisor at UC Berkeley, will 
speak to minority students who 
are interested in Graduate and 
other Professional Schools of 
learning. Mr. Perez, who has his 
Masters in counseling and is at 
the present time working 
towards a Doctorate in 
Education, is regarded as an 
expert in terms of Graduate 
opportunities for minority 
students. All students, 
regardless of academic year, 
should attend his lecture. 
Following this presentation, Mr. 
Perez will speak to minority 
students interested in Graduate 
Opportunities in Psychology 
and other related fields. 


Communications Building, 

Studio A, 10:30am. 

For further information, 
contact: 

Ed Escobedo 

Graduate Opportunities 

Advisor 

EOP Office 

Ext. 2296 

GRAD SCHOOL OF 
PUBLIC POLICY 


On Friday, December 17 at 
2:00pm, Professor Eugene 
Bardach will meet with interested 
students. Individual consultations 
for applicants to the graduate 
program or small group sessions 
for others thinking about this kind 
of training will be arranged. Please 
phone the Placement & Career 
Planning Center, 429-2182. 


CAMPUS 
PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 


The Campus Planning 
committee (CPC) will hold an open 
forum meeting on November 20, 
1972 (rescheduled from November 
6th); 3:00 pm, Room 301 Applied 
Sciences. 

Any member of the campus 
community who wishes to 
participate should submit 
information for the agenda on or 
before November 10, 1972. 
Addressed to J.E. Wagstaff, 
Campus architect and secretary to 
the committee, Carriage House. 


FOLKDANCE 
WORKSHOP | 


A special folkdance workshop 
will be held on Friday, November 
17 on the Stevenson Stage. 
Instructor Bora’ Ozkok’s specialty 
is Turkish dancing. The Advanced 
Workshop is 3:30-5:30pm; the 
Intermediate Workshop is from 8- 
10pm. 


ATTENTION 
STUDENTS OF 
THE ARTS! 


Martin Esslin will give a lecture 
on Theater and Society on 
Monday, November 20 at 8pm in 
the Performing Arts main theater. 
This lecture is very important for 
all Theater Arts students, but 
should also be of interest to anyone 
interested in the arts. 

Martin Esslin was born in 
Hungary in grew up in VIENNA. 
He majored in English and 
philosophy at the University of 
Vienna and attended the 
Reinhardt (Theatrical) Seminar, 
where he studied to be a director. 
Just as he was on the point of 
starting his theatrical career, in 
1938, the Nazis moved into Vienna 
and he was forced to leave. He 
spent a year in Brussels, and then 
went to England, where he became 
a script-writer and producer for 
the B.B.C. He has written for the 
B.B.C. a large number of radio 
features on political, social and 
literary subjects and is at present 
head of its radio drama 
department. He has worked and 
written about Becket, Ionesco, and 
Brecht. 

All Theater Arts students are 
invited to meet Mr. Esslin at a 
coffee hour at 4:30pm on Monday, 
November 20 in the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. 


STAIRCASE 
THEATER’S 
NEW SEASON 


The Staircase Theater, at 2807 
Porter Street in Soquel, is soon to 
begin its winter season. 

The comedy classic Charley’s 
Aunt will play on Friday and 
Saturday evenings at 8:30pm, 
beginning Saturday, November 18 
through Christmas. 

The Xanadu Rock Ballet 
Company will perform Sunday 
evenings at 8:30pm opening 
November 26 and running through 
Christmas. 

The Staircase Children’s 
Theater presents Aladdin and his 
Wonderful Lamp on Saturday 
afternoons at 2 o’clock. First show 
is December 2. 

Ticket information for all shows 


may be obtained by phoning 476-, 


3031. 
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There will be a Prisms Dance 
Theater Concert on November 17, 
18 and 19 at 8:30pm on the 
Stevenson College Stage. There 
will be no admission charge. 


TERRY BURKE 
SPEAKS 


Mr. E. Terry Burke III will 
speak on Third World History and 
the White Historian on Thursday, 
November 16 at 7:30pm in the 
Crown Senior Commons. 
Graduate and undergraduate 
students are cordially invited to 
attend this lecture sponsored by 
the History Board. 


FARM WORKERS’ 
HEALTH CLINICS 


Three former volunteers of the 
National Farm Workers’ Health 
Clinics will talk and show slides of 
their experiences and impressions 
on November 20 at 8:00 in the 
Charles Merrill Room. Also 
discussed will be the future needs 
of both the Delano and Calexico 
clinics as well as information on 
the future clinics in Salinas and 
Fresno. Contact the Merrill Field 
Office (x2628) for more 
information. 


PRE-MED 


The Pre-Med Students of Santa 
Cruz will meet on Tuesday, 
November 21, at 8:00pm in the 
Natural Sciences Lecture Hall 1 to 
accomplish several of the most 
important goals set at the first 
organizational meeting of the 
quarter. The evening is planned 
and organized with its direction 
headed towards development of 
the Pre-Med pamphlet and the 
drafting of a letter to be sent to 
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every main medical school in the 
country. 

We need energy more than talk. 
If you hope to reap the benefits 
that will surely come from our 
efforts, then plan to attend 
Tuesday night. We have to work 
together with the hardest coming 
first. Please come; much has been 
done since we met last. We want to 
share it with everyone. For 
questions, contact the Placement 
Office, «2182. 


SPACE 
NEEDED 


Clearinghouse is looking for 
rooms at little or no cost in which 
to schedule classes and meetings in 
various parts of the city. If you can 
help, contact Rick Kerrigan, 915 


3rd St., S.C., 423-5179. 
GAY RAP 
The Santa Cruz Gay 


Awareness Rap Group will be 
having a meeting Tuesday, 
November 21 at 7:30 in the 
Baobab Room at Merrill College. 
Discussion will cover all aspects of 
gay life. You needn’t be gay to 
attend. 


FIRST AID 
COURSE 


A multi-media course in first aid 
will be given Saturday, November 
18 from 8:30am to 6:00pm at the 
Health Center Library. The course 
will cover all aspects of First Aid 
and give students a standard Red 
Cross certificate in one day. The 
cost of the course is $5.00, which 
includes the textbook. 


The Inter-College Ski 
Committee, a group of California 
College Ski Clubs sponsored by the 
Student Ski Association, is going 
to hold the biggest and best 
College winter carnival ever, at 
Aspen-Snowmass Colorado this 
Christmas from December 16-22. 
Aspen, with over 300 miles of trails 
and 31 chair lifts, has fantastic 
skiing for every level of skier from 
beginning to racer. And if you 
don’t ski as well as you like there 
will be a S-day lesson package 
(GLM and regular) and ski rentals 
at big discounts. 

Lodging is five nights at the 
Wildwood and Silvertree Inns in 
Snowmass and the Continental 
Inn in Aspen, These are not only 
three of the nicest hotels in the 
area but all three hotels are at the 
base of the mountains. Also 
included are five continental 
breakfasts and a banquet and 
awards ceremony your last night in 
Aspen. Each participant also gets 
a five day all area list pass and the 
new SSA-FWSA membership. The 
entire package, including roung- 
trip transportation, is only 
$139.50. 

The important thing Santa Cruz 
Skiers should keep in mind is that 
the Carnival is selling fast on the 
larger campuses and they must 
buy NOW at C&R Activities in 
order to be on the bus when it 
leaves for Aspen on December 16. 


L 
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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


COLLOQUIUM 


LUDWIG OSTER, Joint Institute for Laboratory Astrophysics, 
University of Colorado/4:00pm/ Sci Lec I(Mr. Oster will discourse on a 
topic of general astrophysical interest 


LECTURE 
SEAMUS O’TOOLE/Lecture 
Ireland’’/7:30pm/Merrill Dining 


SEMINAR 
JEFFREY CUMMING, 


Merrill/Admission Free 


DRAMA 


on the in Northern 


Hall 


“Struggle 


teacher of Transcendental Meditation: 
“Introduction to Transcendental 


Meditation”/8-10pm/Rm. 102 


THE BOYS IN THE BAND, by Mart Crowley/Directed by 
MICHAEL J. QUIJADA/8:00pm/Barn Theatre/$1.S0 general, $1.00 
students (Tickets still available for Sun.Mon. Tues. & Sat. matinee) 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 17 


CONCERT* 


UNIVERSITY ORCHESTRA, 


conducted by SHERWOOD 


DUDLEY/8:30pm/College V Dining Hall/Admission Free 


DANCE THEATRE CONCERT* 


Choreography: PAM ANDERSON & GAILA COTTRELL (Students 
Senior Thesis)/8:30 pm/Stevenson D.H./Admission Free 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


*CONCERT 


*DANCE THEATRE CONCERT 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


DANCE/CONCERT 


COMMANDER CODY and his Lost Planet Airmen, with Oganookie 
and Swamp Steam/Benefit for 


KUSP-Peoples Radio, Santa 


Cruz/8:00pm/College V Dining Hall/$2.00 


*DANCE THEATRE CONCERT 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


LECTURE 


MARTIN ESSLIN, Director, Sound Radio, BBC & Author of 
“Theatre of the Absurd’’/‘‘Theatre and Society”/8:00pm/Perf. Arts 


Drama Theatre/Admission Free 


POETRY READING 


T. CARMI, Israeli Poet/8:00pm/Mary Porter Sesnon Art Gallery, 


College V/SO cents 


PEACE CORPS/VISTA 


This week after Thanksgiving, 


November 27th to December Ist, 
Peace Corps/Vista recruiters will 
be visiting campus. 
talking‘with interested students all 
week at the 
adjacent to the 
Restaurant. 
alternative location will be the 
Placement 
Applied Sciences. 


They will be 


Redwood Towers 
Whole Earth 
In case of rain the 


Center, Room 358 


STANFORD LAW 
SCHOOL 


Thursday, November 30th, Dr. 
Thelton Henderson from the 
Stanford University School of Law 
will be interviewing students 
interested in attending Stanford 
law school. Dr. Henderson will be 
meeting with small groups. 
Appointment will be arranged at 
hour intervals with the hour from 
10am until llam_ reserved for 
minority students. 


INSURANCE 
CAREERS 


State Farm Insurance 
representative Denny Weisgerber 
will be on campus November 29 to 
talk to students interested in 
career positions with that 
company. Appointments can be 
made through the Placement 
Center in Applied Sciences. 


CAMPUS CALENDAR 


l 
| 
\ 


\ accomplish planned goals of organizational meeting/Tasks will be 


| LECTURE 
Provost JOHN MARCUM, Merrill College/Lecture on USrole in 
I Portuguese Africa/7:30pm/Merrill Dining Hall 
[ WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
Earth Sciences/CASEY MOORE, UCSC: ‘Deep Sea Drilling in the 
Indian Ocean”/4:00pm/Rm. 301, Applied Sciences 
| COLLOQUIUM 
KATHERINE CESARSKY, Caltech/4:00pm/Rm. 221, Nat Sci 
l II/Ms. Cesarsky will discourse on a topic of general astrophysical 
| interest (as yet unannounced) 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 27 
| COLLOQUIUM 
| DICK McCRAY, Joint Institute. for Laboratory Astrophysics, 
| University of Colorado/‘‘Formation of Interstellar 
Molecules’”’/2:30pm/Rm. 419, Nat Sci II 
| WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
LECTURE 
GREGORY BATESON, Lecturer, UCSC/8:00pm/Stevenson Dining 
| Hall 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


TASK MEETING 
Pre-Med & Health Related Students of S.C./Energy needed to 


\ assigned, we work together/8:00 pm/Sci Lec I 


Earth Sciences/MEL BEESON, UCSC: “Volcanics of Molokai, 
Hawaii’’/4:00pm/Rm. 301, Applied Sciences 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


FILM/SLIDE 

Professor RON RESCH, Computer Science Dept., University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City/Film: COMPUTER AIDED PAPER FOLDING AS 
ART & SCIENCE/Slide, question & Answer period follows/8:00- 
9:30pm/Classroom Bldg. II/Admission Free 


DRAMA 
“THE SEA GULL’/8:00pm/Perf. Arts Drama Theatre/$1.50, 


general;$1.00 students 
ALANA 7 


5S 9 


Graduate Fellowships for Black 
Americans: For Black faculty 
members, students, seniors and 
other blacks who wish to study full 
time for the Ph.D. Can go to 
school of graduate school of choice 


PEW 


FELLOWSHIES 


aerae 


in fall, 1973. 
Deadline: January 5, 1973. 
Applications: . The Nat’l. 


Fellowships Fund/79S Peachtree 
Street, NE/Suite 484/Atlanta, 
Georgia, 30308. 


Daad: German exchange 
scholarships for graduates with a 
working knowledge of German. 


Deadline: December 1, 1972. 
Applications: 317 Applied 
Sciences. 


Southern Fllowships Fund: 
Grants for advanced study and 
research. Eligibility: Faculty 
members of black colleges, 
graduate students, and black 
students in their senior year. 

Deadline: December 15, 1972. 

Applications: Southern 
Fellowships Fund/Samuel Nabrit, 
executive director/795 Peachtree 
Street, NE/Atlanta, Georgia, 
30308. 


UNA‘S Fellowship: The award 
is made to a woman in the 
graduating class of any UC 
campus who plans to pursue 
further study in the field of North 
American or European history. 
This award may be granted in 
residence at Berkeley or as a 
fellowship for travel. 


Deadline: December 1, 1972. 


pee 


ft 
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MOVIES 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 16 


“HIS MAJESTY THE SCARECROW OF OZ” by L. Frank Baum 
(silent 1914/“THE 5000 FINGERS OF DR. T’(sound & color, 1953) 


with Peter Lind 


hayes & Mary Healey/Plus 


selected 


shorts/7:30pm/College V Dining Hall/Donations 


“ROSEMARY’S BABY’’/8:00 &10:00pm/Stevenson D.H./Stev. 


students 25 cents, others SO cents 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 18 


“BELLE DE JOUR” by Luis Bunuel/7,9,& 11pm/Sci Lec 3/$1.00 


“MIDNIGHT” with John Barrymore & Claudette Colbert/9:30 & 


11:30pm/Crown D.H./25 cents 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 19 


“8 1/2” (1962)/7 & 9:30pm/Sci Lec 3/$1.00 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST” by Jean Cocteau/7:30 & 9:30 


pm/Merrill D.H./75 cents 


“METROPOLIS” by Fritz Lang (1926)/Gerald O’Grady gives a lecture- 
screening of Bergman’s “PASSION OF ANNA”/7:30 pm./Sci Lec 3/75 


cents. 


“RAMROD” (Andre de Toth; 1947) 3:1Spm/“FORTY GUNS” (Samuel 
Fuller, 1957) 5:00pm/Sci Lec 3/75 cents 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


“JULIET OF THE SPIRITS” (1965)/7 & 9:30pm/Sci Lec 3/$1.00 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


“BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN” 


by Sergei 


Eisenstein (1925, 


silent)/7:30pm/Sci Lec 3/Admission Free 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29 


“THE BIG HEAT” (Fritz Lang; 1953) 7:00pm/“‘WHILE THE CITY 
SLEEPS” (Fritz Lang; 1956) 9:00pm/Sci Lec 3/75 cents 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


‘“‘PERFORMANCE’’/8:00 & 10:30pm/Stevenson D.H./Stevenson 


students, 25 cents; others SO cents 


“UNDERWORLD USA” (Samuel Fuller; 1958) 4:00pm/Sci Lec 3/75 


cents 


From Page 14 


on top of me and as he did—oh, 
there must have been about ten 
jeeps went over us. And if he 
hadn't been on top of me it just 
would have crushed me. And it 
really messed up my back but I 
didn’t know it till about 6 months 
later. The kid was just completely 
demolished. 

This kid jumped on top of me 
and his body covered mine, -so 
that’s what protected me. Saved 
my life, but he died. It was really 


"NO THANKSGIVING 
BUS SERVICE 


The Santa Cruz Metropolitan 
Transit District bus service will not 
be in operation on any of its routes 
on Thanksgiving day, Thursday, 
November 23. Regular bus service 
on all routes will resume on 
Friday, November 24. 


MOUSE: | thought at first he was shocked because of what - 
was happening to Nixmaster. But then | realized he was 
looking at President Agnew. 

BURGER: Gentlemen, if there are no further questions, | 
suggest we break for lunch (there being no objection, 


testimony concluded for the morning). 


From Page Eleven 


Official 
Tony Phillips 
Commission Recorder 


ee . 
sad. And from there I had to—can 


you imagine? having to pick him 
up and put him away and have to 
go into performance and be tap- 
dancing? 

J: I couldn’t handle it. 

M: It was one of the hardest 
moments in my life. But the show 
had to go on and there were 
100,000 guys who were waiting to 
see us. 

So anyway, after that they sent 
me to Korea and I got assigned to 
Special Services. From there we 
did The Fantasticks, Who’s Afraid 
of Virginia Woolf?, Under the 
Yum Yum Tree, touring all over 
the Orient, and then it was time 
for me to go on leave. I went on 
leave, and came back—came back 
home. I was done with the Army! 
And by then I'd gotten my head a 
little bit together, 1 decided I was 
going to go back to Junior College. 
I did, I really applied myself. Then 
I applied for scholarships, 
because...um...I figured I had to 
make it on my own. I got accepted 
at Stanford but Stanford didn't 
lure me because it didn’t have the 
independent study program that 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


UCSC Hopes to Receive $24.6 Million 


BY LANCE eed 


UCSC hopes to receive over 
$24.6 million in funds for future 
capital improvements programs 
for 1973-1974. Included in the 
preliminary budget request are 
funding appropriations for a 
second unit of the University 
Library, the College Eight 
academic unit, plans for physical 
education facilities, and even 
planning for animal quarters. 

These requests were included in 
the University Budget for Capital 
Improvements adopted by the 
Regents at their October meeting. 
The funds will be sought from 
Federal, State, 
gift, grant and other sources. 

Fifty-five thousand dollars will 
be appropriated for preliminary 
plans, working drawings and 
construction of Minor Registration 
Fee Projects. In the past, this 
money has- gone toward 
construction of the Whole Earth 
Restaurant, the day care center, 
the athletic field adjacent to 
College’ V, and annual 
contributions to the media council. 

UCSC did not specify what 
projects were under consideration 
for the 1973-1974 funding. 

All principal projects go 
through four basic stages: 
preliminary plans, working 
drawings, construction, and 
equipment. 

Requesting funds for all four 
stages include: 

$160,000 for a first-response fire 
station; 

$3,867,000 for College Eight 

$870,000 in gift funds for 


College V; 


UC has, and I saw UC as having 
really a lot of potential for those 
who want to come here, grow, and 
develop themselves. The other 
schools seemed to have the pattern 
already there: to be a Stanford 
graduate you have got to have 
completed the following classes 
and you follow this prestigous... 
Background of all these other 
people that have gone to Stanford; 
whereas Santa Cruz was basically 
virgin territory which I really love. 
It had a lot of creativity and you 
really have to come here and prove 
yourself, and if you prove yourself 
you proceed to grow and people 
won't stand in your way and — 
that’s why we come to school, to 
learn and to grow, and if we can't 
do it at the expense of the school 
then why go to school at all? 

So anyway, I got here to Santa 
Cruz and my first thing was to 
come into the theatre arts 


: | 


Cold Beer 


POETRY 
The United Bar will { 
_ per night fora week for 


BAR LIFE. All entries uae be submitted to Dave behind the 


$762,000 
College VII; 

$8,465,000 for a dark-sky 
observing site to be operated by 
the UC Lick Observatory on 
Juipero Serra Peak; 

$625,000 in gift funds for an Art 
Gallery. 


in figt funds for 


The plans and drawings for 
physical education facilities, to be 
located behind Applied Sciences, 
will consist of a gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor court and 
track. $311,000 has been 
budgeted for plans and drawings 
for these facilities. f 

The campus has also asked for 
constrction funds in the amount of 
$7,291,000 to build the second unit 
of the University Library. The unit 
will be adjacent to the present 
library. 


Other items on the list for 
capital outlay budget needs 
include: 

---$160,000 to equip the 
Academic Unit of College VII; 

---§ 82,000 for preliminary plans 
and working drawings for a 
College Nine academic unit; 

---§39,000 in planning funds for 
animal quarters 


Funding for the budget 
proposals will be sought from 
various sources, including 
$9,995,000 in State and education 
fee funds, $9,923,000 in gift or 
grant funds, $3,196,000 in loans, 
$745,000 in Regent’s 
appropriations, $67.000_ in 
reserves, and $735,000 from 
sources to be determined by 
UCSC. 


ne 


BACKFEED 


Editor, 


I have submitted copies of the 


following proposals to the 
U.C.S.C. Campus Planning 
Committee to be discussed at 
Monday’s open meeting at 3:00 in 
Applied Science 301. I encourage 
you to attend the meeting to input 
and discuss these and other 
proposals and plans. 

Love, John D. Furber, Jr. 


Whereas: Natural, Supplies of 
drinking water are already being 
seriously threatened by overuse. 

The Campus Planning 
Committee of UCSC and all others 
are hereby petitioned to establish 


department. Like I'd only been 
here a month and I knew I wanted 
to take advantage of the 
independent study program. And 
one of the first things they asked 
me was, “What are you gonna do 
for your Senior Thesis?” And I 
said, ‘I'm gonna do a musical.”’ 

And it was like, ‘“Well, you can’t 
do a musical because no one has 
ever done one, and no one will 
want to see it.” And of course I 
stuck to my guns and said “‘I'm 
gonna do a musical.”” I wasn’t 
indignant, I just insisted it was 
gonna be a musical because | 
wanted to grow. And I felt “It has 
to be a special musical.” 


This interview will be 
continued in the next 
issue of the PRESS. 


award one FREE pitcher 
the best poem relating to 


bar by Nov. 20. - 
2023 North Pacific - Santa Cruz - 423-9775 


campus-wide policy to require all 
University employees who clean 
walks, drives, and pavement to use 
muscle-powered brooms whenever 
such brooms will do the job 
adequately. And further, to 
prohibit the use of, and provide for 
the liquidation of the existing 
stock of gasoline-powered leaf- 
blowers. 


Whereas: Starlight is adequate 
light for walking safely at night on 
a paved path with dark-adapted 
vision; 


Whereas: Bicyclists should have 
lights of their own on while riding 
at night; 

Whereas: Photophiles may easily 
acquire rechargeable personal 
lights tor their personal delights; 


Whereas: Electricity costs money; 


Whereas: UCSC can use the 
money; 
Whereas: An electrical energy 


crisis in the world and especially in 
California is rapidly becomming 


apparent, 


Whereas: Rechargeable Ni-Ckad 
cells are 90 percent efficient and 
are used only upon demand; 


Whereas: The Stars are a part of 
the natural beauty of the Santa 
Cruz campus environment; 


Whereas: UCSC is the home of the 
Lick Observatory Staff; 


Whereas: All of the paved paths 
on campus are presently lighted to 
a degree which is physically 
painful and blinding to night 
adapted eyes and which glares 
away the natural beauty of the 
Coastal Redwood night; 


Whereas: The Globe Lights next 
to the residence halls of Crown 
College shine in the bedroom 
windows all night; : 


The Campus Planning 
Committee of UCSC and all others 
are hereby petitioned to: 

Remove the Globe Lights from 
all paths on campus. 

Remove the Globe lights next to 
the residence halls of Crown 
College. 


. Shade all on-campus Mercury 
vapor highway lights adequately 
enough to insure that they shine 
only on the automobile roads. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Furber, Jr. 


John D. 
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